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Missions’ Denominational Directory 


The Northern Baptist Convention 
President—Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—W. C. Bitting, D.D., 5109 Waterman Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Treasurer—F. L. Miner, 608 Flynn Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


General Board’ of Promotion, Northern Baptist Convention 
Address all Correspondence to 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OFFICERS 


Chairman—Emory W. Hunt. 

Vice-Chairmen—1. S. J. Skevington; 2. Mrs. W. S. Abernethy; 3. Rev. 
A. G. Hagstrom. 

Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 

Treasurer—James C. Colgate. 

General Director—John Y. Aitchison. 

Business Manager—H. R. Greaves. 

Conyentions and Conferences—Hugh A. Heath. 

Publicity and Statistics—F. W. Padelford. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Foreign Mission Soc’ y—Frederick L. Anderson. 

Home Mission Soc’y—Max Schimpf. 

Publication Soc’y—Smith G. Young. 

Woman’s Foreign Mission Soc’y—Mrs. H. E. Goodman. 

Woman’s Home Mission Soc’y—Mrs. Geo. W. Coleman. 

M. & M. Benefit Board—Arthur M. Harris. 

Education Board—C. A. Barbour. 

Affiliating Organizations—Henry Bond. 

Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, Ex-officio. 

Members at Large—1 year: Mrs. John Nuveen, F. W. Ayer, W. H. 
Geistweit, A. T. Fowler; 2 years: Mrs. N. R. Wood, A. L. Scott, J. M. 
Stifler, Mrs. G. C. Moor; 3 years: F. H. Robinson, F. E. Taylor, Mrs. C. 
D. Eulette, E. H. Rhoades. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 

Address of all Secretaries: 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
President—W. S. Abernethy, D.D., Washington, D. C. 
Foreign Secretary—James H. Franklin, D.D. 
Foreign Secretary—Joseph C. Robbins, D.D. 
Associate and Rec. Secretary—Wm. B. Lipphard. 
Foreign and Candidate Secretary—Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 
Treasurer—George B. Huntington. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Headquarters: 23 E. 26th St., New York 


President—Charles R. Brock, Colorado. 

Executive Secretary—Charles L. White, D.D. 

Sec. English-speaking Missions and Indian Work—L. C. Barnes, D.D. 

Sec. City and Foreign-speaking Missions—C. A. Brooks, D.D. 

Assistant Secretary—D. D. Proper, D.D. 

Secretary of Education—G. R. Hovey, D.D. 

Sec. Social Service and Rural Community Work—Rolvix Harlan, D.D. 

Dept. of Evangelism—H. F. Stilwell, D.D., Cleveland, O. 

Superintendent of Work in Latin North America—Rev. C. S. Detweiler. 

Architect-Secretary—George E. Merrill. 

Treasurer—Samuel Bryant, New York. 

Joint Division Secretaries Home and Publication Societies—Bruce 
Kinney, D.D., 715 Exchange Building, Denver, Col.; Geo. L. White, 
D.D., 313 W. Third St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—L. S. Chapman, New York. 

General Secretary—Gilbert N. Brink, D.D. 
Treasurer—George L. Estabrook. 

Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Bible and Field Secretary—S. G. Neil, D.D. 

Religious Education Secretary—W. E. Chalmers, D.D. 
Social Education Secretary—S. Z. Batten, D.D. 

Book Editor—D. G. Stevens, Ph.D. 

Editor-in-Chief S. S. Publications—W. E. Raffety, Ph.D. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 

President—Mrs. Andrew MacLeish, Illinois. 
Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 
Foreign Secretary—Nellie G. Prescott. 
Candidate Secretary—Mabelle Rae McVeigh. 
Treasurer—Alice M. Hudson. 
Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Illinois 
Administrative Secretary—Harriet Ethel Clark. 
Publicity Secretary—Helen M. Hudson. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
President—Mrs. G. W. Coleman, Boston. 
Executive Secretarv—Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 
Missionary Correspondence Secretary—Clara E. Norcutt. 
Organization Secretary—Ina E. Burton. 


Christian Americanization Secretary—Alice W. S. Brimson, Chicago, III. 


Candidate Secretary—Jessie Dodge White. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
President—Edw. H. Haske!l, 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Secretarv—E. T. Tomlinson, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—Peter C. Wright, D.D. 
Treasurer—A. M. Harris. 


Board of Education 

276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Secretary—F. W. Padelford, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—Rev. Geo. R. Baker. 
Secretary Missionary Education—Rev. W. A. Hill. 
Secretary World Wide Guild—Alma J. Noble. 
Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Mary L. Noble. 

Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 
(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 
Arizona—*Rev. H. Q. Morton, 216 Noll Building, Phoenix. 
California. N.—*Dr. C. W. Brinstad, 408 Humboldt Savings Bank Bldg., 
783 Market St., San Francisco. 
California, S.—Rev. F. G. Davies, D.D., 506 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Colorado—Dr. W. F. Ripley, 512 Exchange Bldg., Denver. 
Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, 647 Main St., Hartford. 
Delaware—Dr. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
District of Columbia—*Rev. F. P. Langhorne, 619 Quincy St., N. W. 
Washington. 
Idaho—*Rev. A. B. Minaker, 601 Empire Bldg., Boise. 
Illinois—Rev. A. E. Peterson, 1433 Stevens Bldg., 16 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
Indiana—*Dr. C. M. Dinsmore, 729 Occidental Bldg., Indianapolis. 
Iowa—*Rev. G. W. Cassidy, 424 Valley Nat’l Bank Bldg., Des Moines. 
Dr. G. P. Mitchell, Missionary Sec’y. 
Kansas—Dr. J. T. Crawford, 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka. 
Maine—Dr. E. C. Whittemore, Waterville. 
Massachusetts—Rev. William Reid, 702 Ford Bldg., Boston. 
Michigan—*Grant M. Hudson, 368 Capital Nat’l Bank Bldg., Lansing. 
Minnesota—*Dr. E. R. Pope, 700 Office Equipment Bldg., 529 2d Ave., 
So. Minneapolis. 
Montana—*Rev. G. Clifford Cress, Box 643, Lewistown. 
Nebraska—*Rev. Walter I. Fowle, Hedde Building, Grand Island. 
Nevada—George L. Snyder, Box 230, Sparks. 
New Hampshire—*Rev. D. S. Jenks, 92 Elm St.. Manchester, N. H. 
New Jersey—Dr. T. P. Holloway; Rev. J. E. Edwards, Supt. Promotion, 
158 Washington St., Newark. 
New York—Dr. R. E. Farrier, 276 Fifth Ave., New York 
Metropolitan Board of Promotion—Dr. C. H. Sears, Rev. E. C. Kunkle, 
276 Fifth Ave., New York. 
er ee F. E. Stockton, 405 First Nat’] Bank B!dg., Grand 
‘orks. 
Ohio—Rev. Frank G. Cressey, Ph.D., Granville. 
Oregon—*Dr. O.C. Wright, Rev. J. C. Austin, Field Promotion Director, 
405 Tilford Bldg., Portland. 
Pennsylvania—*Dr. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
— Island—*Rev. B. T. Livingston, 304 Lauderdale Bldg., Provi- 
ence. 
South Dakota—*Dr. S. P. Shaw, 1520 So. Summit Ave., Sioux Falls. 
Utah—*Rev. A. B. Minaker, 314 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake Cty. 
Vermont—*Dr. W. A. Davison, Burlington. 
Washington, E.—*Dr. A. H. Bailey, 539 Rookery Bldg., Spokane. 
Washington, W.—Rev. Geo. F. Holt, 433 Burke Bldg., Seattle. 
West Virginia—Rev. G. E. Bartlett, 21314 Fourth St., Parkersburg. 
Wisconsin—Dr. A. Le Grand, 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee. 
Wyoming—*Rev. J. F.°Blodgett, 405 So. Park Ave., Casper. 


State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 
California, S.—Dr. W. F. Harper, 501 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Colorado—Dr. F. B. Palmer, 512 Exchange Bldg., Denver. 
Connecticut—Dr. A. B. Coats, 647 Main St., Hartford. 
Delaware—Dr. J. Y. Irwin, 1002 Washington St., Wilmington. 
Illinois— Dr. A. E. Petersen, 125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago (Acting) 
Maine—Dr. I. B. Mower, Waterville. 

Massachusetts— Rev. W. E. Waterbury (pro tem). 

Nevada— 

New York—E. B. Richmond, Acting. 

Ohio—Dr. T. F. Chambers, Granville. 

Washington, W.—Dr. J. F. Watson, 433 Burke Bldg., Seattle. 
West Virginia—Rev. A. S. Kelley, 217 Fourth St., Parkersburg. 
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QUESTION BOX 
: a VOL. 13 IONS NO 3 
(Answers are in this issue) 
A BAPTIST MAGAZINE ISSUED MONTHLY EXCEPT AUGUST 
. ‘Neglect of the Bible and igtioratice i 
of a teachings i is ————,’* What? HOWARD B. GROSE, D.D., Editor 
2. What should we plant in the hearts of : 
; 3 : Address, 276 Fifth Avenue, N F i 
our boys and girls that it may become the » 276 ney ew: York City 
mightiest force in the world? CONTRIBUTING EDITORS FOR THE SOCIETIES: WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD, C. L. WHITE, D.D.; 
3. What makes the recreational part of MRS. ANDREW MACLEISH; CONSTANCE JACKSON; G. N. BRINK, D.D. 
the Kindergarten Program at Ellis Island 
hard? 
4, Who asked ‘‘Whom shall I obey, you CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1922 
or Christ ?”’ 
: r . , ‘ PAGE PAGE 
5. What did the engineer promise his | Genprat: FROM THE WORLD FIELDs: 
little girl and what did he do? 
‘ si In the Vestibule of March Issue....... 131 Bearing Gifts We Travel Afar......... 179 
aa bs — _— — — * ready made The Romance of a Russian Exile—Coe Banquet of Missionary Volunteers. .... 179 
ow-Wow wort trying Je 15 BR nee sarees MIssIoNARY EDUCATION: Mission Study 
7. What is the financial goal set by the Christless—Vincy P. Loops... ... . 136-137 Books for 1922-3; New Easter Service; A 
a ‘ : The Bible and Potriotions Ashworth. .. 137 Highly Commended Pageant; The 
Laymen’s Council for this year? The Kindergarten in Home Missions— Young People’s Missionary Bookshelf; 
8. In a blizzard, an old man, almost hae Eat Pee ane ‘an & Church School of Missions; Outline 
deaf, walked over 7 miles to church. Why? ference—Rev. Lee Lewis........ 141-142 iano ae ners 
: A ig. 8 : ; OING 
9. What three things did a Chinese ‘oe States Do About 143. Worto Wive Guitp: Campaign News; 
‘aa Nahia? $§§  Gnnaderaitod Bosnsica at. bitin: tated tee Posters; W. W. G. of Huchow; J nior 
W. W. G. Chapter send Miss Noble? Ca ee at Ellis — Pilate nad W. &. Gat At u 4 
iat i i avid oswell (II.) . 144-147 4 a exander 
10. hep wee a — bite x Our American. Baptist I Mission in Congo- “ Avenue site OST iva sso ots erasers 182-183 
argest pereefitage of eniidrefl [0 1 elge—P rrigo. = 5 Sono HILDREN’S WORLD CRUSADE: C. W. C. 
school ? —— ——* of Protestant Mis- me Exhibits fos the Northern Baptist Con- 
‘ one ; mmee SMotie HY CONGO. ociscis ccnncanannces 5 vention; Jesus the Light of the World; 
11. What beautifiil tiame was applied to Winners of Prize Posters; Successful 
the relief supplies brought by the Ship of EDITOR'S POINT OF VIEW: Puzzlers; Puzzles U-Auto-Know; 
pos. CWC. Manes, NoYV so 30.5..: 183-185 
Fellowship? What Shali Ouf Immigration Policy Be? is 
od ‘ The Layimeii's engi Se 153 OPEN Forum or MEtuops: Leavening 
12. A Missionary Conference was held Gonletente Guctetee’...:.........000. 154 Missions; Scoring a Bull s-eye; A Parlor 
. Otie Question All Pans ‘Ask ieee ont 154 ‘ow-wow; Popcorn Meeting........... 186 
a epi ae located exactly Note atid Coiminetit.:....:....... 154-155 MISSIONS’ PuzzLE PAGE............... 187 
4 ; near ee ae aie ; Baptist INSTITUTE; COMING WITH COINS. 188 
_13. Who =_ = oe to esenin Pa a eee r 4  SteWaRps oF REDEMPTION............. 190 
My i ie ailroa angelism— efmiston 156 ’ s 
give one mont i salary to the Continua A Monument to Chapel Caf Work (II.). 157 Witt OUR FRIENDS 526552 .oc2ev weenie 191 
tion Campaign! A Million Dollar Christmas Gift—W. B. ILLUST IS: 
14. Of what foreign mission school is it Lipphard (Il.)..........---- 4. 158-163 seeded 
- The Autobiography of a Woolen Blanket ‘a , F 
reported that all the big children are con- Be mG@mase. 3. oe ee. 163-164 In the Soup Line at Riga.......... . Cover 
verted and members of the church? Two Interesting Reports in Person by _ Bb = beter ag we are E] vating 
15. Wh z ; Id Tuli : Two Expert Reporters........... area RGe Nich , Fedo a eee eee teen eens 130 
° at did a six-year-o Ju la say to An Illustration of the Way to Get Things Nicholas Fedoroi......... ese acisciees 133 
hue sonieitiaee igs hac oka ss ccasaniiadedey 166 dae ee ae... 
‘ Joint Day of Prayer Program.......... 167 Messts. Leafn and Newhall........... 135 
16. ‘‘Weren’t we proud and weren't the Vearly lieing sa "“Culdie in Cirelins pegs bres seen eee cees be 
” -Orissa—Amy Coe....... 38-169 ies" CO... .es tee 
young men happy! Why happy? : ‘ Peg rl pie dma ebSgea - po Fascinated by Santa Claus............ 139 
17. What did the Southern California Home and Foreign Mission Meet- Bible Institute at Saltillo, Mexico...... 140 
B st C J k ee page IE ali Ieee 170-171 Kindergarten at Ellis Island...... vo. 14 
aptist Convention undertake to raise! Miss E. Edna Scott. 1222122022001.0°. 171 Day Nursery at Ellis Island........... 145 
18. How many Poles are there in New World Movement Campaign...... 172 Wisae Tine’ Aecacee te kaa 146 
) “ i Sine 
Detroit ? ’ 7 = ots eo 2 ee ane 147 
RROM THE WORLD FIELDS: Map of Belgian Congo Showing Missions 149 
——— in Pe Examples 4 onpeere a ee a eee 157 
S tion; Our Missionaries and the Finan- Bstosie tt Lilbatl.< .2c 2 ccs cees ccs 158 
Peer cial Crisis; Setting Up Christian Shack at Constantinov, Poland........ 158 
For correct answers to every question in the 11 DST Ee ba ety ieee y 173-174 War-shelled Church at Constantinov... 159 
issues, two missionary books will be given—the Tidings: Greetings from Dolores; New Peter the Great Tree at Riga.......... 159 
winner choosing them. (If any answers are not in Literature Available; Home Mission Baptist Seminary at Riga............. 159 
the issue, credit will be given.) h é Cooperation; A Missionary Man- Ten Views of Relief Distribution.. 1-)-161 
For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 — ine aeons eee rae 174-175 Clothing to be Sorted at Lodz......... 162 
ie bl ais dea ae ae ~ a Be — ae re 2: A. Frey, Pastor Eichmann and 
: : school an urch; Prayer of 6: NOES ct BLE oe ote Ba os He ee otek 162 
sent monthly or at the end of the year. Churches Answered; Missionary Tells Offietala at Rigas . 062k sieeve rasan 162 
This Story; Missionary Inaugurates New Foyer at Avion................. 163 
Measures of Relief; Dr. Lerrigo Be- Waiting for Doors to Open at Lenz.... 163 
pe Py Pag pe Auto- veg Ea s aie — 2 EES O 164 
mobile for Dr. Baker; New Lecture on Ma Mya Yin an UL ee 164 
; a Philippines; Foreign Missionary Ma Sein Shin; Ma Mi Lone........... 173 
Senges Acneas, Somacnaesii, Ste. bs Cuvee og - Record ATER ener aa owe Brides at Nalgonda.............. 174 
gr ok : Penge ome Lands: Seed by the Wayside; MOM ce 2 ater Nar oA LS a Aa ol a aS 175 
—™ POSTAGE, 35C. EXTRA; CANADIAN, 25C. Vigorous Campaign Program; General Chinese Le ae Oo ene 182 
: arma aut ey ow eas bo — Chapter, ee. 183 
ants Polis ristian Center; Fie earing hristmas Gifts to Ellis [sland. 184 
Missions and The Baptist, Combination Subscrip- Noles... cc ciccee anon toecenns: 177-178 Crusaders at Manlius, N. Y........... 185 
tion only $3.00. 
A Special Word to Subscribers 
WHEN you receive notice that your subscription has PUBLISHED BY THE GENERAL BOARD OF PROMOTION OF THE 
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done so; use the blank enclosed in your final NORTHERN Baptist CONVENTION 
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pec Bary A tag SS - — = special rate of postage provided for in Sec. 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized January 3, 1920 
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In the March Vestibule 


ISSIONS for March will claim more 
than the usual share of your time if 
variety and interest of matter have 

weight with you. There is a draw- 
ing quality, too, in many of the 
articles. The very first pages, which 
tell the Romance of a Russian Exile, 
not only show how divine Providence turns a life to the 
most unexpected ends, but also disclose the type of char- 
acter that must be looked to for the rise of a new and 
stable Russia. This story of the founding of our Kodiak 
Orphanage in Alaska will be news to most, we think. The 
hospital sketch by Mrs. Loops, who was a missionary and 
writes from experience, impresses the need of this phase of 
missionary work, which opens doors and hearts to the 
gospel. Miss Carman paints a fine picture of The Kinder- 
garten in Home Missions. This is an institution at home 
in every land, and appreciated by parents and little folk 
alike. 

It is interesting, in this age of conventions and con- 
ferences, to know how these affairs are conducted on the 
other side of the world, and through the eyes of Mr. Lewis 
and Miss Coe and others we have glimpses of gatherings 
in Burma, Bengal-Orissa and Congoland. We pass on to 
the question of immigration, a large and pressing one; and 
Mr. Boswell conducts us later through some of the im- 
provements that make Ellis Island more comfortable for 
those who are detained there. The care of the babies and 
children is especially commendable, and it is good to know 
that we have in Commissioner Tod a Christian man of 
wide sympathies combined with true Americanism. It 
makes a difference all down the line to have the right kind 
of influence at the head. 

It is a treat to go with Dr. Lerrigo on his visit to the 
Congo Mission fields, and we get clear ideas as to the work 
there. He has some news to tell us about that land, so long 
known as the Dark Continent. There are false prophets 
there, too, and Christianity always has to contend with 
such opposing forces; but the great need just now is for 





Christian teachers to take care of the masses who wish to 
know the truth. Account is given also of the General 
Conference, which includes all the evangelical bodies 
working in the Belgian Congo and in adjacent territory. 

Mr. Hermiston is a good narrator, and makes the Rail- 
road Evangelism centering in the Chapel Car live and 
move. The picture of the new church edifice at Chow- 
chilla gives proof of the effectiveness of his work in gen- 
eral, and of good taste in church architecture. 

Then we come to Mr. Lipphard’s closing story of his 
trip abroad in charge of the Baptist Relief goods. “A 
Million Dollar Christmas Gift” is his title, and the sketch 
is fully illustrated, having the place of honor in the center 
and even the cover illustration, which will be sure to 
attract notice. The little fellow has odd apparel, includ- 
ing a skirt made of a once expensive tablecloth of rich 
colors. The Autobiography of a Woolen Blanket, a story 
for juniors, was inspired by hearing a recital of the diffi- 
culties encountered in getting those gifts to their haven. 

You will not miss the facts regarding the Laymen’s 
Council and the laymen’s undertaking, nor the figures 
which show how great is the work that must be done be- 
tween now and the end of April. The fourth cover pre- 
sents the Poster which the Continuation Campaign of the 
Women has put out, with its stimulating slogan, “ Plow 
On!” The half-plowed field tells the story at a glance, 
and the Master’s commanding figure in shadow completes 
the impression. In this connection the quaint letter 
which Dr. Judson wrote finds place. The Day of Prayer 
program is important. Much depends on its obser- 
vance. Missionary education shows why it is growing in 
interest, as the churches discover its stimulating values 
for all departments of their work. The World Fields are 
full of news, and the W. W.G. and C. W. C. pages should 
not be missed. There is a letter in Chinese that is a 
novelty. The Open Forum is what a printer calls a 
“Must.” And the puzzles are real ones. We haven’t said 
anything about the editorials, but you will say that for 
yourself. A full number we say. 








TURN TO PAGE 192 AND SEE IN 


PLAIN FIGURES WHAT MUST BE 
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VEAR WITH ALL EXPENSES AND DEBTS PAID. THE $75,000,000 WILL BE 

RAISED IF THE WILL IS SOLIDLY BACKED BY FAITH AND PRAYER 
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The Romance of a Russian Exile 


A STORY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE KODIAK BAPTIST ORPHANAGE 
IN ALASKA THAT IS BETTER THAN FICTION AND A WONDERFUL 
ILLUSTRATION OF GOSPEL POWER AND PROVIDENTIAL GUIDANCE 


BY COE HAYNE 


HEN General Pashkoff, millionaire noble- 
man of Russia, was converted under the 
preaching of Lord Radstock, an evangel- 

| }j| ical missionary from England, he opened 

\9ed)|| his castle for the holding of gospel ser- 

vices. Many of his relatives and friends 

forsook the Greek church and became evangelists, for- 
warding the Stundist movement. Among them were 

Princess Levein and her sister Princess Gagarena, Gen- 

eral Chertkoff, manager of the Czar’s Winter Palace, 

and his wife, the sister of General Pashkoff, Count Korv, 

private secretary of the Empress, Prince Galezen, a 

wealthy nobleman known in America for his benefac- 

tions to the Salvation Army, and Prince Sherbinin, 
of the Russian People’s University in Chicago. 

Because of his activities as an evangelical in those early 
days Prince Sherbinin was disinherited. In his modest 
rented apartments in Petrograd he held many conferences 
with inquirers seeking religious enlightenment. One of 
his converts was an aristocratic young lieutenant in the 
Russian Navy, Nicholas Fedoroff (Fa-d6-roff) by name. 

A great change took place in Fedoroff’s way of living. 
From a wild irresponsible youth who had obeyed the im- 
pulses of apleasure-loving nature, to a sober-minded Chris- 
tian man concerned as to the spiritual welfare of others— 
this was the transition made possible by the indwelling 
of the Christ life. When General Pashkoff and Count 
Korv were exiled at the instigation of church authorities, 
Fedoroff resolved to do what he could to fill the gap in 
the ranks of the evangelists. 

So vigilant were the government officers and spies that 
few meetings could be held. The most favorable weather 
conditions for people in general were the most unfavorable 
for the religious services held by this persecuted group. 
When fog, sleet or rain made the passage of pedestrians 
along the street least discernible, the worshipers gathered 
in some home of the fifth or sixth story of an obscure 
tenement. Special caution was exercised whenever they 
celebrated the Lord’s Supper. But on Easter Sunday, 
1883, a conference of the leaders in all Russia, delegates 
from some of the Baltic Provinces and from England, 
met in Princess Levein’s palace in Petrograd. 

The police were notified and the palace was put under 
surveillance. The officer detailed to carry out the instruc- 
tions of the Imperial authorities was of very high rank 
because of the high social position of many of the people 
who had gathered in clandestine worship. As this officer 
entered the drawing room of Princess Levein he was met in 
a courteous way by the hostess. She greeted him affably, 
appearing absolutely at ease, while he stood before her 
trembling like a criminal about to be apprehended. 

“Can I serve you in any way?” she asked. 

“What are these people doing here?”’ 

“Well, you may see for yourself,” she replied. “They 
are my guests and just now we are partaking of tea.” 








“But I see here people of all ranks. Here are people of 
your own station; here are peasants; here are provincials. 
What sort of an assembly do you call this?” 

Immediately the princess handed him a New Testa- 
ment. The little book told the whole story. 

“T regret that I am obliged to put you under arrest,” 
said the officer. 

“Very well,” she answered quietly. 

The delegates saw bayonets at every window and exit. 
The Cossacks escorted the peasant delegates out of Petro- 
grad. Some of the leaders were tried on the trumped up 
charge of counterfeiting. 

Fedoroff was taken before a council of priests who used 
kind words in an attempt to turn him back to the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church. 

“When I was in sin why did you not arrest me to keep 
me out of the company of bad men?” asked Fedoroff. 
“Now that I am preaching you arrest me!”’ 

“We are appointed to look after the spiritual affairs of 
the people and we warn you that unless you desist from 
speaking to the people you will suffer.” 

“Whom shall I obey—you or Christ?” demanded the 
naval officer. 

The young convert kept on preaching. Three times he 
was arrested, warned, and set free. Upon his arrest the 
fourth time he was sent to the Solovetski Monastery on 
the White Sea, as an exile. Here he began a miserable 
existence as a prisoner among monks who had been con- 
victed on criminal charges and exiled to this remote out- 
post. 

One Christmas morning a number of the monks, 
drunken and dangerously frolicsome, conceived a dia- 
bolical way of hazing Fedoroff. They seized him and 
placed him on trial in one of the cells. 

“You are a Christian?” asked one of the carousing 
monks. 

iT9 I am.”’ 

“Can you prove it?” 

“T have tried to prove it in many ways.” 

“Ah, it is not enough!” one taunted. ‘Does it not say 
in one place that if you fall angels will guard you and 
bear you up in their hands, lest you dash your foot 
against a stone? Now let us see if the angels will catch 
you!” 

Through an open window the monks threw Nicholas. 
Fourteen feet below he landed in a snowbank. Unhurt he 
ran to an Eskimo camp on the seashore where he was re- 
ceived hospitably and provided with a heavy fur coat 
and cap. The Eskimos, having disposed of their furs for 
needed commodities, departed for their hunting grounds 
in Finland, taking Fedoroff as far as Ulea Lake. From 
this point he made his way to Viborg on the coast of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, and thence by ship to Petrograd. 

Advised by friends that it was unsafe for him to remain 
in Russia, Fedoroff went to Nicholaistadt on the Gulf of 
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Bothnia (Baltic Sea), where he hoped to charter a fishing 
schooner to take him to Sundsvall, Sweden. As it was 
late in the season and severe storms were frequent he 
found no seaman who would venture across the narrows. 
Accordingly, he bought a horse and sled and a camp out- 
fit, and with a guide made the long journey to the head 
of the gulf. He passed the soldiers on the border and 
entered Sweden disguised as a Finnish officer of high 
rank whose son had known Fedoroff in Petrograd, and 
who very accommodatingly not only lent him his uni- 














NICHOLAS FEDOROFF, WHO FOUNDED THE ORPHANAGE AT 
KODIAK, ALASKA 


form, but conducted him across the border behind his 
father’s handsome four-in-hand. As Fedoroff crossed the 
boundary line he was saluted by the guards. 

In a theological seminary in Sweden, Fedoroff studied 
eight months and learned the Swedish language. From 
Sweden he journeyed to America, where he continued his 
studies in the Swedish Department of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary (Congregational). In Chicago he mar- 
ried a Russian girl, with whom he went to San Francisco 
to labor as a missionary among his countrymen. Event- 
ually he joined the First Baptist Church of that city, 
and was commissioned by our Home Mission Society in 
1889 to serve as a part-time missionary in Alaska. At 
the same time Mrs. Fedoroff was commissioned by the 
Woman’s Board. Both began teaching in a new school 
erected by the government at Karluk, on Kodiak Island. 

The moral, social and industrial conditions of the 


Aleutian Indians on Kodiak Island in 1889 were appall- 
ing. The ships that touched the island were mostly 
whalers manned with the riffraff of San Francisco’s 
water-front. Our missionary discovered that a Russian 
priest was supplying Indian girls to the crews of these’ 
vessels at $20 each. He learned that these Indian slaves 
were not brought back to Kodiak at the end of the cruis- 
ing season but were put off at the most convenient 
points on the islands or the mainland. He was deputized 
as a United States Marshal and waged relentless war- 
fare against this iniquitous business, and also against an 
illicit liquor traffic that was undermining the industrial 
life of the natives as well as their morals. 

As a government teacher Fedoroff gained an intimate 
knowledge of the home life of the children in the village. 
The wretched condition of the orphans drew heavily 
upon his sympathies. He found most of them so under- 
nourished as to lack the strength or ambition even to 
attend school, let alone their arriving at the building on 
time in the morning. He hit upon the scheme of giving 
tea and hardtack to all who would come to school on 
time. The tea was made in a five-gallon oil can and served 
in empty condensed milk cans, with sugar. During the 
noon hour he stood on a hill and saw the orphans go from 
hut to hut from which smoke emerged, in quest of food. 
Those who failed to find a welcome at a family board he 
watched until they returned to the schoolhouse. Then 
to these unlucky ones he gave tea and hardtack. 

All that first winter he kept his orphaned school chil- 
dren alive, administering to their health in other ways. 
He introduced them to their first cakes of soap and tried 
to keep them clean. ¢ 

One foggy morning Fedoroff saw a strange looking ob- 
ject emerge from the sea and make its way up the bluff. 
As it neared him he discovered to his intense surprise 
that the object was a naked boy whose little body was 
covered with a thin coating of ice, the thermometer regis- 
tering a temperature far below zero. Fedoroff caught the 
boy and carried him to his home and clad him in the lower 
half of a suit of men’s underwear. As the boy was not 
over five years of age it was easy to gather in folds the 
waistband of the garment about the youngster’s neck. 
In this unconventional garb the boy sat in front of the 
kitchen stove while Mrs. Fedoroff fed him. 

Soon an irate uncle appeared and began a tirade 
against this white interference with his plan to toughen 
an Indian boy. 

“Oh, you white man!” he scolded. “He have to go in 
cold water to make him strong. You give him tea and 
make him weak.” 

The Indian had told the orphan that morning that he 
could have no food until he obeyed his command to take 
a dip in the sea. Later the missionary saw this same 
ignorant Aleut, on the shore of the bay, crack the shells 
of black mussels with rocks, eat the bivalves until satis- 
fied, and take not a handful to his family. This was 
savagery and the man’s wife thought nothing of it. That 
orphan boys and girls were dying for want of proper 
food and shelter and love made the missionaries con- 
scious of the great need of an orphanage. 

Word was brought to Fedoroff that a white trader had 
mistreated an eight-year-old girl. He put the man under 
arrest but could do nothing more until the arrival of the 
revenue cutter in the spring. There was no way for the 
man to escape from the island. 

A few days later Fedoroff took his gun and collapsible 
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THE ORPHANAGE FAMILY, KODIAK, ALASKA 


canoe to the bay to obtain some of the ducks which had 
been attracted to an open stretch of water made by the 
outgoing tide. One of his shots wounded two ducks 
which swam beneath the wharf of a fish cannery. During 
the chase he shipped a little water which necessitated 
his going ashore to empty the canoe. As he stooped to 
turn the tiny craft upside down, a bullet whistled past 
his head and passed through the board walls of the can- 
nery. 

Fedoroff hurried to the village and sounded a general 
alarm by means of three taps on the school bell. Soon 
after his arrival at Karluk he had let the village know 
that one tap was the signal for the chief to come to him; 
two rings was a call to the under-chief; three rings was 
the signal for every man, woman and child in Karluk 
to rush at once to the schoolhouse. 

All but two men answered the summons. The chief 
was sent after them. Both crawled to the feet of Fedo- 
roff and confessed that they had been bribed by the trader 
to kill Fedoroff before the revenue cutter should arrive. 
After that a closer watch was kept over the trader until 
spring. 

The following summer Mrs. Fedoroff went to the States 
to raise money for an orphanage to be erected on Wood 
Island near Kodiak. With funds administered by the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
Fedoroff built the first unit of the group of buildings that 
now comprise the Kodiak Baptist Orphanage, an institu- 
tion which is still maintained by the Woman’s Society, 
receiving the highest commendation from government 
officials. 

Nicholas Fedoroff, who laid the foundations of the 
mission, Superintendent Roscoe, and _ his successor, 
Superintendent Learn, now of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, together with the loyal women 
missionaries who have mothered the children on the lonely 
island—all have made distinct contributions to the moral 
and economic life of Alaska. 


The consecrated service of an English evangelical 
missionary in Russia—the establishment of a home for 
the mothering of destitute children in Alaska. The rela- 
tion between these two circumstances the writer has en- 
deavored to show, and as this sketch is written our sym- 
pathy and prayers are for Fedoroff, who is on his way to 
the Province of Astrakan, Russia, via Riga, to take relief 
to his starving mother. 

“T can hear my mother calling me,” he said as he bade 
Dr. White goodbye. “Last night I saw her in my dreams. 
If God wants me to help my mother in her extremity He 
will guide me to her. I have left my family with all wants 
provided for three years ahead. I fear nothing.” 

Fedoroff’s earlier attempt to reach his mother, his 
arrest on the old charge of heresy, his bold escape from 
prison, his flight to London as a stowaway aboard an 
English freighter, the confiscation of his mother’s estates, 
and the execution of two of her sons, form other chapters 
in the remarkable story of this Russian exile 


A Busy BRIDEGROOM AT KoDIAK 


The following news from the Orphanage has just come 
from Superintendent G. A. Learn, and supplements the 
story above: 

“Allow me to introduce to you our Orphanage family, 
taken Thanksgiving Day and just before dinner, which 
may account for the solemn looks on some of the faces 
and anxious looks on others. Had we waited till after 
dinner it would have been too dark to get a picture. 
Then, too, I fear the solemn and anxious looks would 
have given place to looks of pain, judging from theamount 
stowed away of roast pork, home-grown vegetables, also 
home-grown blueberry pie, the berries for which the chil- 
dren picked last September, and the other good things 
they had to eat. One boy said his head ached. I asked 
him where? He put his hand on his stomach and said, 
‘Right here.’ We expect an increase of four in our fam- 
ily today on the steamer. Sex and age unknown. 
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“The man standing with me in the picture is Dr. 
A. W. Newhall, superintendent for twenty years of the 
Jesse Lee Home, a Methodist orphanage at Unalaska, 
Alaska. He came 800 miles with his prospective bride 
to find a Protestant minister to marry them. I was the 
nearest one. We gave them a pretty church wedding 
and a reception afterwards. They left us only a few days 
ago, having honeymooned with us two months waiting 
for a steamer to take them back to their station. You 
see transportation facilities are not the best from here 
westward. They did expect to go on a little gasoline 
schooner, which is not allowed to book them as passen- 
gers, but as freight. However, all the spare space was 
taken by dogs and oil prospectors going to Cold Bay, 
so there was no room for them. 

“They are remarkably good people and it was a great 
benefit to have them with us. Possibly the help was mu- 
tual in the exchange of experiences, ideas and methods 
of work. 

“While here, Dr. Newhall fixed the teeth of all the 
children and the native people on the island. He 
pulled 165 teeth and filled 180. He is not a dentist, but 
has learned to do this work in connection with his prac- 
tice as an M.D. His wife was busy all the time helping 
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SUPT. LEARN (LEFT) AND MR. NEWHALL 


our matrons. She has been a worker at Jesse Lee Home 
for fourteen years.” 








A Rapid Thought Journey from Alaska to China 


Contrast the faces of the boys and girls in the Kodiak Orphanage with the faces of these Chinese boys and girls 


in one of our Mission Schools in China. 


In both fields we are ministering to the need for education, for the de- 


velopment of mind and body, but above all for the knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus Christ, the Saviour. 
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STORY OF MEDICAL MISSIONS AND WHAT AN AMERICAN VISITOR SAW 


BY VINCY PRESTON LOOPS 


\\]| E’LL go this morning to visit the native 
hospital,” said the zenana missionary to 
her visitor from the homeland. “You saw 
the English hospital yesterday.” 

“But I supposed heathenism did not 
have hospitals—I always thought such 
institutions were the product of Christianity,” the in- 
vestigator of missions objected. 

“We have one here though, and two of our hsiaien 
women live there as they are too poor to have homes. 
It is also a refuge for the homeless as well as hospital. 
Men and women are both admitted,” Miss Rogers re- 
sponded. 

They drove through the crowded streets, the visitor 
gazing interestedly at the many strange sights: here on 
the corner a leper begging with his diseased hand out- 
stretched to the passerby, his face pitted by the disease 
and some of his fingers missing; there a bad case of that 
strange disease, elephantiasis, one leg enormously en- 
larged; here again, a holy man, his long hair covered with 
ashes and hanging far down over his all but naked body. 
Truly, one saw the worst side of heathenism in such a 
great city; it was not much like the beauty of Hinduism of 
which one heard in America. 

They passed the high wall under which shelter the 
homeless ones of the city were born, lived and died, with 
no covering but the giant trees and no bed but the coarse 
straw mat. Their few cooking pots constituted almost 
their entire worldly possessions. 

Here was a heathen village crowded close to the com- 
pound of an English home, the smells and noises and vile 
sights obtruding themselves upon the senses of the 
occupants of the bungalow, even keeping them awake 
when a death occurred in the village and the wailing of 
the mourners pierced the comparative silence of the 
night. 

“This is the wall surrounding the hospital, there is the 
gate ahead. We will have to walk through it though the 
court is rather large,’’ Miss Rogers remarked as she told 
the gharry wallah to wait till her return. 

They entered a courtyard surrounded on four sides by 
buildings, or rather one continuous structure, at their 
right a series of small rooms each opening onto the court 
and without communication with each other. A paved 
space in front of each room was roofed over, affording 
some shelter from the burning sun. The center was un- 
paved but without shade of any kind and bare of all 
vegetation. Even so early in the morning the heat 
reflected from the buildings was all but unbearable. 

They passed along before the little rooms, Miss Rogers 
stopping to say a kindly word to each lonely occupant; 
and before they reached the rooms of the women they 
sought, the two sweet-faced old ladies saw them and 
hurried to meet them. Truly, one would know they were 
Christians, they were so clean and, in spite of their dread- 
ful environment, they looked peaceful and almost happy. 

“So glad to see you, Miss Sahib, it is long since you 
came the last time,” one of the women greeted them. 





“Yes, it has been long but I have so many others to 
visit, you know, and they all want me to come often.” 

“Tell us about the church and the loving Jesus,’’ and 
they sat down for a talk. 

At length Miss Rogers rose and said good-bye to the 
women, but they followed her along until the visitor 
offered to take their pictures with the small camera she 
had brought with her. Promising them copies of the 
picture later, they went on to the hospital part of the 
building. 

“You will be surprised at the things you will see here. 
I sometimes stop here also but many times it is of no use 
and so I do not take time for it. You will want to tell the 
people at home what it is like,” explained Miss Rogers. 

They entered a wide door at one corner of the court and 
found themselves in an enormous room, faintly lighted by 
small windows near the ceiling. The floor was paved and 
there was no furniture of any kind. Just at the right of 
the door on the floor was a heap of filthy rags which 
moved slowly as they walked past it. From beneath the 
rags appeared a head with great dark eyes peering out 
at them. 

“What is your trouble?” asked Miss Rogers. There 
was no answer and the movement of the rags had stirred 
a cloud of flies which settled back upon the figure when 
the cloth was again drawn over the head. 

. “They are usually too far gone to speak when they get 
to this room,”’ Miss Rogers explained again. ‘‘ They have 
no care, no medicine, no food if they are too weak to go 
after it. Every day the dead are gathered up and carried 
out.” 

“But you said this was a hospital and that implies care 
and cleanliness,” exclaimed the visitor with a horrified 
look at the piles before her. 

“A native hospital is like this. It is managed by 
heathen; this is heathenism in action,’’ Miss Rogers per- 
sisted. “But there is more to see.” 

Pile after pile of dirty, evil-smelling rags they passed, 
to many of which Miss Rogers spoke, occasionally win- 
ning a response or a faint show of interest. Now and then 
there was no movement from the heap of fly-covered 
cloths, and of such she said that the hidden occupant 
was either dead or dying. 

This was the end of the poor, devout worshiper of a 
religion which we occasionally hear described as being 
one of a beautiful spirituality, and one which is finding an 
increasing number of adherents in enlightened America. 
This is Hinduism in its final analysis—the working out of 
its beliefs and precepts. 

As the two friends neared the end of the great room a 
gong sounded outside and from all parts of the court the 
people gathered, each bringing a dish into which an atten- 
dant ladled the noonday supply of food from a steaming 
cauldron just outside a doorway. 

“We must go now asit is getting too hot, but I had 
hoped to see a girl in whom I am interested. She usually 
comes to speak to me though she is blind, but she hears 
from the others when I am here. Oh, here she is now,” 
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and Miss Rogers stepped forward to meet a figure in a 
grayish white sari. The cloth might once have been 
white but one would never see it that color again—it was 
indescribably filthy. The girl approached slowly as is the 
way with the blind and waited while Miss Rogers 
spoke. 

“Are you coming home with me this time, Jumia?”’ 
she asked anxiously. ‘Aren’t you ready to give up this 
life and live with me?” she pleaded. 

The girl turned her face away, the tears running down 
and leaving little paths of lighter color across the dark 
surface. For a moment she seemed on the point of con- 
senting. Just then a soft shuffling step sounded on the 
pavement behind her and half unconsciously she turned 
toward it. An old man, white haired, stooping, dirty, and 
with a face from which all that is evil in that terrible 
religion seemed to leap out at one, passed slowly along 
behind the girl, looking with his evil eyes first at her and 
then at the missionary. The visitor involuntarily 
shuddered as that gaze was turned upon her. The girl’s 
indecision vanished instantly and she turned toward the 
man, shaking her head decisively as Miss Rogers spoke 
further. 

“T’ll take you in my gharry now if you will come; we'll 
get a new clean cloth at the bazar on the way home and 





you shall come to my house and stay with me. Won’t 
you come—now?” 

The dirty cloth was raised as the girl wiped her eyes 
and nose on one corner of it and turned her back on the 
missionary. 

“Tt’s of no use,’’ Miss Rogers told her friend as they 
passed out of the gate. “The old man has a firmer hold 
on her than I have and she won’t leave him. I have been 
pleading with her for a long time. I have no idea what I 
could do with her if she came but I can’t stand it to see 
her stay there; I would find some place for her. Her 
blindness is the result of disease—you saw what the old 
man is.” 

They drove silently home through the heat and the 
noise and the terrible odors of the native quarter. The 
missionary was thinking of her failure to win the girl, and 
the visitor was thinking of all she had seen on just one 
morning—sorrow, pain, filth, disease, but most of all, sin; 
sin in such forms as she had never dreamed could exist, 
sin that polluted the very aic she breathed, sin the mere 
sight of which sapped the strength of her body so that she 
felt too weak to stand or even sit, sin which the mission- 
ary had come to combat and which only the spotless 
Christ could ever cure or wipe out. 

Thank God, the Christ could blot it out forever! 








The Bible and Patriotism 


Church of the Redeemer, in Yonkers, New York, 

preached recently on ‘America’s Indebtedness 
to the Bible,” and the Publication Society has published 
it in neat form for distribution in connection with its 
Bible Department. It should have a wide reading. It is 
a tonic and a corrective. It gives the Puritan his due 
and the Bible its true place in a democracy. Here is a 
quotation from the closing paragraphs: 

Now if I have in any degree succeeded in proving the 
thesis with which I set forth, that the strength of Amer- 
ica is based upon the Bible, is it not obvious that the 
house cannot stand if that foundation is removed? 
That which was required for the establishment of our 
institutions is necessary for their perpetuation. It is no 
accident that no democracy has long endured that has 
not been buttressed by the sanctions of religion. 

Neglect of the Bible and ignorance of its teachings is not 
only a mark of ignorance and lack of culture. It is posi- 
tively unpatriotic. The dissemination broadcast throughout 
the citizenship of America of a knowledge of God’s Word 
would be the strongest safeguard that could be devised against 
the weaknesses and perils that threaten the republic. It was 
their conviction of the necessity of understanding that Word 


D>: ROBERT A. ASHWORTH, pastor of the 


that led the fathers and founders of this republic to establish 
the system of free public education that has long been the 
bulwark of our institutions. Their successors have excluded 
from the schools the use of the very book in whose interest 
they were founded, but it is a short-sighted policy. The 
schools of America will never do that which we have a right 
to expect from them in education for good citizenship until 
the Bible is restored to them. 

He who organizes or supports a Bible school is engaged 
in patriotic service of the highest order. We speak at 
times as th6ugh the separation of Church and State in- 
volves their mutual indifference toward one another 
and independence of each other. But the Church 1s a 
partner of the State in the making of men and the found- 
ing of homes and the exaltation of righteousness; and in 
the division of labor it is the special function of the church 
as such a partner to teach and promulgate the principles 
of this Holy Book. Viewed from the angle of the interest 
of the nation there is nothing else that the church is doing 
that is comparable to the work of the Bible school. Un- 
less the Bible school is the heart of the church the church 
cannot function as the conscience of the republic. 

This is the contribution that the church must make to 
the maintenance of all that we hold precious as a people. 
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CIRCLING THE CHRISTMAS TREE AT THE CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN 


The Kindergarten in Home Missions 


BY ELEANOR JOY CARMAN 


Director of the Kindergarten at Raymond Institute in Chicago, and of the Kindergarten Method Course 
at our Baptist Missionary Training School 


 HICAGO, with its three millions of human 
# beings, like other great cities is full of 
4 contrasts—luxury and poverty, pork- 
Ca Bee packing and art, clergymen and highway- 
@ San oe men, university and police court, the pal- 

PEERS aces of the North Shore Drive and the 
tenements of the slums. Contrasts and diversities are 
on all sides, but the kindergarten finds its four-year-olds 
fundamentally the same everywhere—interesting, teach- 
able, capable of almost any ultimate development. And 
this is true the world over for, as one of our foremost 
foreign missionaries has said from his experience among 
India’s wretched millions, ‘There are no heathen Jitile 
children.” 

I have been asked to tell the story of what the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society is doing through 
its Training School to equip young women for dealing 
most effectively with child life of the pre-school age in the 
communities to which they will be assigned. The prac- 
tice kindergarten, the children for which are collected by 
the visiting missionary, Miss Martha L. Troeck, is con- 
ducted at Raymond Institute. 

It is a delight to watch the children as they first come 
in in the morning. Here a child is bouncing a ball; there 




















at the sand-table younger and newer ones are still con- 
tent merely to let the sand slip pleasantly through their 
hands, pouring it, patting it, heaping it, finding its possi- 
bilities and at the same time learning the advantages of 
cooperation and the unfortunate outcome of monopolizing 
space or tools. Over in the corner several “little 
mothers” are busy putting dolls to bed or setting the tea 
table for them, while the “‘combi-slide” is accommodat- 
ing more than its portion on the ladder, the slide and the 
bars as it helps to make little arms and legs strong and 
relieve superfluous animal spirits. One child goes straight 
to the cupboard for the wooden beads to string; another 
prepares to draw pictures. Today the small wagon is a 
milk cart and tomorrow it may carry passengers as a 
well-regulated street car. The picture books always 
have their devotees, and Teddy has learned that one 
doesn’t look at the Santa Claus book until one’s hands 
are clean! 

When the triangle rings there is a hurrying and a 
scurrying to put everything away, and soon the children 
have assembled in a group near the piano for their morn- 
ing prayer and hymns. About this time, if it happens 
to be a Monday, eight or ten “grown-ups” file quietly 
into the room and find places at one side. The children 
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scarcely glance at them for they have become accustomed 
to such visitations and no disturbance is created. But 
they do not know that these are the girls from the Train- 
ing School who have come to witness that part of the 
actual work of the kindergarten which was under discus- 
sion in their class the week before. 

The opportunity for firsthand child study and for the 
demonstration of the educative value of the various play 
materials and apparatus gives to the girls in training a 
basis for planning and organizing their own work when 
they take up positions of responsibility. It is not that 
any of their mission kindergartens would or should be a 
reproduction of this one. But, with as extensive a study 
of the subject as possible in the time they can give to it, 
it is intended that they shall be able to select and adapt 
the results of their training to each local situation. 

Suppose the new missionary arrives on her field and 
finds that she is expected to take charge of a kindergar- 
ten. This has often happened when the new worker has 
prepared for something quite different, for a kindergar- 
ten is recognized as a vital force in almost every mission 
center and yet few are able to secure graduate kindergart- 
ners. And so, just because the missionary is expected 
to be the most versatile of all human beings and to at- 
tempt any and all phases of work, the young missionary 
consents to undertake the new enterprise. Frantic 
letters that begin to fly back to the home base asking for 
information as to running a kindergarten. Common sense 
and resourcefulness go a long way, but they go infinitely 
farther when combined with special knowledge and experi- 











ence gained during preparation. So it is that our Train- 
ing School is endeavoring to make it possible for a goodly 
proportion of the girls to equip themselves for work with 
little children in addition to their other important duties. 

The first course offered is a general study of Kinder- 
garten Principles and Curriculum. Correlated with this 
and continuing throughout the year is the weekly obser- 
vation and practice in the actual kindergarten. Another 
course takes up the historical development of the kinder- 
garten and its adaptation to various community types. 
Then there are the more specific courses in games, hand- 
work and story telling. All of this work is, of course, a 
part of the larger Department of Religious Education in 
which child study forms a most important chapter. 

And what are the girls getting from this? Perhaps a 
few quotations from the weekly reports of the Juniors 
will help to answer this question better than anything 
else: 

“Tn handwork their interest seems to be more notice- 
able when they have something definite in mind to work 
for—e.g., the toy shop.” 

“Wallace needs much practice with scissors. He knew 
perfectly well how the thing should look when com- 
pleted, and remarked that he had ‘cut his duck in two,’ 
but he had not enough control to do with his material 
as he should to get the desired result.” 

“Clay work is most fascinating to the children. This 
was proved when they all elected to use it in preference 
to cutting or pasting.” 

“The thing which impresses me most is the growing 
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responsiveness of the children. I have never before 
watched children develop and did not realize that so 
great a change could take place in them.” 

Referring to our trip to the park: 

“Besides the opportunity for free play there was the 
chance to observe new things and to learn from nature. 
There is a sense of freedom in the open air which brings 
its own benefit even if nothing concrete is learned.” 

“As a whole the day helped to prove to me as never 
before that nature, after all, has the best and quickest 
way of teaching the child.” 

And this in general: 

“During the work period the difference between the 
children was most strikingly displayed. Some worked 
quietly and steadily and achieved excellent results. 
Others, more eager to finish, turned out poorer work.” 

To return to the kindergarten itself, there are certain 
outstanding days which might be mentioned. There 
was the occasion of the Hallowe’en party, for instance, 
when associations were being built up in the child mind 
with that day of frolic, and when fun and mystery reigned. 
The celebration of Thanksgiving Day is so distinctly 
American that it needs an introduction to many of these 
little future citizens. The modest feast, planned and pre- 
pared largely by the children themselves, was cere- 
moniously observed. The presence of two specially in- 
vited guests contributed much to the occasion and a true 
spirit of thankfulness and reverence seemed to be present. 

Those who have had as their childhood heritage the 


alluring firsthand contact with nature, and have had 
their ideas of God influenced in great measure by the 
beauty and wonder of the outdoor world would have 
understood, and at the same time marveled at the be- 
havior of the children the day they were taken to Wash- 
ington Park. A half hour’s ride brought us to our des- 
tination and for the first few minutes they seemed dazed. 
Very soon, however, a transformation took place in even 
the shyest and least demonstrative ones. The dandelions 
started it, and such a running and rolling and turning of 
handsprings as followed! They seemed to be bursting 
with the sheer joy of it, and more than once a child threw 
himself upon the grass with his cheek pressed against the 
beautiful friendly earth as though this were the only way 
he could express his feelings. Their first crossing of a 
little brook on stepping stones that day was a great ad- 
venture, and the whole happy morning forms a landmark 
of their progress into some real appreciation of God’s 
world, and the meaning to them of life. 

Our kindergarten, with its developing lives and its in- 
fluence upon the homes represented by them, would in 
itself be worth all our trouble and expense. But this par- 
ticular kindergarten finds a still higher value as a labora- 
tory or clinic where experience, once gained, is trans- 
mitted to many such schools in our own and other coun- 
tries. Those at missionary kindergartens are able, as 
others are not, to make Him who loved and blessed the 
little children the center of their work. What we are 
doing unto “these least” we are doing unto Him. 








A GROUP OF OUR CHRISTIAN PASTORS, TEACHERS AND OTHER WORKERS GATHERED AT THE /BIBLE INSTITUTE HELD IN 
SALTILLO, MEXICO. THESE INSTITUTES HAVE BEEN THE SOURCE OF GREAT SPIRITUAL BLESSING AS WELL AS AIDS TO 
SCRIPTURE KNOWLEDGE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE POWERS OF LEADERSHIP 
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Notes on the Burma Baptist Convention and Conference 


BY REV. LEE LEWIS OF THARRAWADDY, BURMA 


aN RAVELERS say the Karens outnumber 

the Siamese in northern Siam and they 

| are wholly untouched by Christianity as 

}\} yet. Not more than one-tenth of the 

Ved Karen peoples have been effectually 

evangelized. There is much work for the 
missionaries yet to do on this field. 

To show the lack of initiative in the Karens, one of 
their missionaries told this story. A Karen near Tavoy 
planted some cocoanut trees. A pig got in and ate them. 
He planted more. Again the pig ate them up. The man 
gave up in despair. The missionary asked him why, 
and he replied he had planted twice. ‘Did you put up a 
fence?” “Yes, and the pig broke in twice and ruined 
the young plants,” replied the man. “Did you try 
again?” asked the missionary. “No,” said the man. 
Then the missionary pointed out that one tree would 
bear 200 nuts a year and a few trees would give him a 
good income. A few rods of wire fencing would effect- 
ually have kept out Mr. Pig, but the man went away 
muttering something about his fathers always using 
bamboo for fencing. 

Dr. Tilbe, in welcoming Dr. and Mrs. Robbins said, 
in part, “Dr. and Mrs. Robbins, we are glad you are 
here. We know the facts and we know we know the facts.” 
“Light is what I want,” said Dr. Robbins. 

“To lead, not to follow or hinder,” said the writer of 
the paper on Nationalistic movements, should be the 
motto of the Christians. The Burmese agitators claim 
that the present system of education has developed a 
“slave mentality,” but most of the missionaries agree 
with the person who said that the presence of 50,000 
Buddhist priests in Burma had more to do with “slave 
mentality” than anything else. 

Of all. pupils beginning study in Burma’s schools, 
one-twelfth end with the I standard; one-half end with 
II standard; 10 of 11 never go beyond the IV standard; 
99 per cent do not go beyond the VII standard and only 
one out of 300 finish the high school. 

“Give me a child till seven years and I do not care who 
has him after that,” is a motto of a religious society. 
“This is called the culturing of the re-suppositions of the 
child based on emotions, and not on reason, and is not 
easily overthrown by reason later on.” 

“Instruction raises a man’s value to society twofold. 
Education raises a man’s value to society tenfold.” 

Saya Ba Hlaing, principal of Judson Boys High School, 
Moulmein, said, “The Buddhists do not object to their 
children receiving Christian instruction. They do ob- 
ject to our schools being used as proselyting agencies.”’ 
Do you get the distinction? 

A Bengali pleader or lawyer said to a missionary, “I 
would be a much stronger man if I had studied the Bible 
in school.” - 

In two schools the Bible instruction has. been made 
optional and not one boy or girl has stayed away from 
the Bible class. 

The Edinburgh Report says 9 per cent of the children 
of Burma are in school This is the largest per cent of 
any province in India. Due to late marriage and the 












high position of women in Burma, many more girls are 
in school in proportion than in any province of India. 
There are 67 girls in the high school department of 
Morton Lane. A globe-trotter told the writer that he 
was completely “bowled over” when he saw the large 
number of intelligent looking girls at our splendid Morton 
Lane School in Moulmein. 

The mass movement idea is indigenous to the country 
and little understood at home. When a Lahu man was 
asked why he was not a Christian, he replied, “My head- 
man is not baptized yet.” 

Mr. Cope, the Mission humorist says, “I need an 
adding machine to keep track of the dialects in the Chin 
hills.” Then going on he says, “The Chins read their 
missionaries rather than their books. Hymn books are 
an evangelizing agency and win many people, for the 
love of music in the people moves the Chins to sing 
Christian sentiments first, so that when the preacher or 
personal worker comes along later, the seed has been sown 
and the person is ready for baptism. They sing the Chris- 
tian message before they are converted. We cannot 
dispense with the Karen evangelists in the Chin hills yet.” 

“We need to teach the Lahus self-support,” said Mr. 
Telford from far away Kengtung. “We should reduce 
gradually our Karen evangelists and pastors and increase 
the number of Lahu pastors. Animism is essentially 
selfish, for the Lahu kills a pig as a sacrifice to the evil 
spirit in order that he may get a larger paddy crop. The 
head-hunting Wa kills a chicken in his peculiar way in 
order to get a larger crop of rice.” 

In the Bible manner the Christians of Namkham field 
will travel over the entire field preaching the kingdom, 
two by two, next year, in the hot season when the har- 
vesting is finished. ‘‘Nankham field,” says Dr. Hanson, 
the missionary whom the government has given the 
K-I-H medal for services rendered the Kachins,” will 
be in twenty-five years either Christian or Buddhist. 
“The Christians of America will decide the issue.” 

The Shans have been very hard to evangelize. Dr. 
Henderson, our medical missionary to the Shans, relates 
how after preaching one morning in a big Shan bazaar or 
market, he had a preacher return from preaching to 
individuals in the crowd and say, “Saya (Teacher), 
I am convinced that one of ten of these Shans here be- 
lieve in Christ.” A father brought his son to the mission- 
ary saying, “I bring my son to you for you to teach him 
about the Eternal God.” The missionary asked, “My 
man, do you believe?” knowing the man was not a con- 
vert. “Yes,” said the man whose name was not on the 
church record book, “I believe that Christ will save me.” 
Friends at home, never cease praying for the multitudes 
who are now considering openly rejecting the old religion 
and taking the foreign one. 

One missionary, who found that the people did not 
and would not buy the Gospel portions, sells them 
Proverbs, and they go like hot cakes, he says. 

The Gospel was sent into Thibet, it is said, by printing 
the Gospels on pieces of paper, which were intended to be 
used in wrapping up large packages going into Thibet. 

In Tavoy the missionary opened a wayside shelter, 
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called a “‘za-yat,” where tea was served, tracts were dis- 
tributed, and messages given to the non-Christians. 

A public vender bought six Gospels from a missionary 
and the next day she had them on display in her small 
store in the market. 

The 1921 Conference was the greatest in a number of 
ways. The largest number of missionaries attended the 
sessions that have been known to do so, namely 146 
men and women. It was greatest because of the inspiring 
presence of Dr. and Mrs. Robbins our honored Foreign 
Secretary and wife. It was a record-breaker because our 
indigenous brethren and sisters were invited to our 
assemblage and discussion, and their papers and discus- 
sion were of a high order. It was the longest program 
ever held, from Monday evening through till Sunday 
evening. The spirit of brotherliness and love was espe- 
cially manifest and the discussion never descended to 
anything personal. The seriousness of the King’s busi- 
ness was impressed on a new comer, and many a new re- 
cruit said he had profited by the discussions. The most 
important items were the voting to continue receiving 
grants-in-aid, asking the Board of Managers to send out a 
fully qualified man to become Educational Advisor or 
Supervisor to the Mission, and the beginning of compul- 
sory language work for six months or a year for all new 
missionaries. 

The Burmese brethren were not there merely to look 
on, for Sayas Ba Te, Ba Hlaing and Htin Si read papers 
of great worth. Prof. Htin Si, M.S. lecturer in English 
at Judson College, said the missionaries must make a 
move towards disarming criticism among the indigen- 
ous peoples by urging a consistent practice of the golden 
rule. The orientals are sensitive and make no outcry 
when hurt, yet nothing short of a miracle can change 
them once they are injured. The younger generation of 
Burmans experience a sense of uneasiness in the presence 
of older missionaries, for the clean-laundered missionary 
seemed to carry around with him a sterilized and starched 
religion, which the younger generation felt they could 
not attain. The missionary was urged to devote more 
time to the building up of Christian character among the 
church members, for the missionary should by contagion 
communicate the spirit of Christ. 

Only 80 out of the 800 lepers in Moulmein District 
are in the Leper Asylum which the American Baptists 
are conducting with the help of the Mission to the Lepers. 
Jews, Christians, Moslems and Buddhists are all contri- 
buting to this institution. 

The enterprising Chinese in Mandalay found out that 
only 40 per cent of their members were contributing 
regularly to the church, so voted that all who paid up 
fully should be given a small colored celluloid rosette, 
and those who did not should be excluded. 

U May Oung, one of the leading men in Burma today, 
and likely to be a very high official in the new Reform 
Scheme of Government, has his children, it is said, read 
the Bible in the home every day. 

“T believe in making Bible study compelling but not 
compulsory,” said. Miss L. B. Hughes, of Morton Lane 
School. 

When fire broke out in a Buddhist monastery at Mau- 
bin, Mr. Chaney rushed over with some boys, armed with 
buckets and fire extinguishers, and put out the fire in the 
idol house. This was a friendly act and understood so by 
the Burmese. Later when some incendiary set fire to 
two other monasteries, the Christian missionary was not 


suspected because he had showed friendliness on his own 
accord in the past. 

It is said that in the Burmese war the Burmese en- 
trusted to the Chinese all their jewels and priceless posses- 
sions, and that when the war was over the Chinese gave 
over everything intact. 

Our Foreign Secretary urged the missionaries to read 
at least twelve new books a year. The Y. M. C. A. 
bookman from Calcutta did over Rupees 300 business in 
cash and took many book orders besides. We hope he 
comes every year. 

The baptisms at Immanuel Church, Rangoon, have. 
equaled last year, 26. Asa result of a tithing campaign, 
the number of regular subscribers has risen from 52 to 83, 
with the result that the church now pays Rs. 71/ more a 
month on the pastor’s salary and hopes to pay all in 1923. 
The new hymn books, The American Hymnal of the Cen- 
tury Co., are a splendid addition to the furnishings of the 
church, and the overhead electric revolving fans make it 


one of the coolest places in Rangoon. A Chin evangelist, 


is being supported in the Chin hills. The benevolences 
total Rs. 800/ ($250.) Pastor Dyer’s social purity 
pamphlet entitled, “Paying the Price,” is having a wide 
sale and he is in demand everywhere to give addresses on 
this important subject. 

Though there is a strong sentiment in favor of prohi- 
bition in India and Burma, it must be admitted many of 
the under classes are besoddened by drink. One of the 
coolies expressed it this way, ‘‘ Me no drinkee for drinkee, 
me drinkee for drunkee.” 

The Mitchell Memorial Hospital in Moulmein was 
originally built for a 50-bed hospital. It now has 4o beds 
occupied and people must be turned away or plans made 
for an addition soon. 

“Devolution” means the turning over of responsibility 
to the indigenous brethren. Saya Ba Hlaing is principal 
of the Judson Boys High School in Moulmein, the evan- 
gelistic work of the Talaing mission has been laid on 
Saya Chit Pyu; the matron of the Orphanage has had the 
responsibility laid on her shoulders when the missionary 
went home, and the Leper Asylum is in the hands of 
indigenous leaders. Other leaders are coming into promi- 
nence. Some have been co-opted on the various com- 
mittees of our Baptist and interdenominational bodies, 
such as the Evangelistic and Educational Committees 
and the Education and other Committees of the Repre- 
sentative Council of Missions. Our Karen Home Mission 
Societies conduct their business with parliamentary pro- 
cedure. The great Burma Baptist Convention, consist- 
ing of many races in Burma, has had in turn a Burman, 
a Karen and now a Pwo Karen for President. It is a 
pleasure to see our Christian brethren taking hold, and 
may God bless them. 

There is a Sherlock Holmes amongst our missionaries, 
for a clock removed itself from the wall of his school one 
night. The missionary could not find a single trace of it 
until he chanced to make the rounds of the pawn shops 
one day. There was his school clock. There is a law in 
Burma that everyone pawning anything must leave 
his thumb print. The missionary secured this and went 
back to’ the school and insisted on having the thumb 
print of every pupil in school made. The name given on 
the pawn ticket was unknown. The boy least suspected 
in school, a leader, was proved conclusively by the two 
identical thumb prints to be the guilty person. 

The average size of the Burmese station is nearly 
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5,000 square miles, while the average population per sta- 
tion is 387,000 The average area of a Karen field is 
5,259 square miles, and each field on an average contains 
over 87,000 persons. Every Shan mission has 840,000 
square miles to cover, while the population on an average 
Shan field numbers 190,000. 

The Chinese people pay all the expenses of their 
schools, and they maintain good ones, too. 

Mr. Grigg asked the Chief Secretary to the Sawbwa 


or Native Chief of Hsipaw State, “Is Lord Gautama 
happy?” 

“No,” was the reply, “he has succeeded in extin- 
guishing life.” “Who created things?” asked the mis- 
sionary. “We never think of that at all,” was the 
reply from this intelligent man of affairs. “Can Lord 
Gautama help you?” “No,” “Can you come into per- 
sonal fellowship with Gautama?” again asked the mis- 
sionary, and again the reply came, “No.” 


Rk 


What Shall the United States Do About Immigration P 


“<@y of the present + anata Immigration 
The Law, which has saved us this past year 
—¥@ from an influx of immigrants, the strongest 
) adverse sentiment coming from the Jews. 
' The people generally, however, have come 
to realize that while the law has worked some hardships 
and caused some separations that were cruel, it has on the 
other hand been a great and necessary safeguard. The 
opponents of the law, it will be remembered, brought 
many arguments forward to prove that there would be 
only a small emigration from the war-depleted European 
countries. But the numbers that have come in excess of 
the quotas permitted, and the numbers prevented from 
coming by the knowledge that they could not be ad- 
mitted, have refuted those arguments and made it clear 
that the advocates of restriction were right in their 
predictions. 

The Emergency Law (known as the three per cent law) 
will expire June 30, 1922, and before that time Congress 
must enact new legislation that will regulate this matter 
for the future. Otherwise we shall go back to the law of 
1917, which was wholly inadequate to afford the country 
the protection it needs. It is good to know that a group 
of well qualified students of the immigration question 
have been engaged in constructive work looking toward 
the adoption of an equitable and practical immigration 
policy, with such legislation as is required to make the 
policy permanent and effective. We shall with interest 
study the bill which Senator Sterling has prepared, 
as a basis for the next step in immigration legislation. 
Well informed Washington correspondents report that 
the temper of Congress is even more strongly in favor of 
restriction than it was last year. 

In this connection, the National Committee for Con- 
structive Immigration Legislation furnishes some strik- 
ing facts arising from the immigration during the twelve 
years from 1909 to 1920 inclusive. These facts show the 
great need for wise action now. During that time there 
was an increase of 4,485,387 foreign-born persons in the 
United States, this being the net increase after deducting 
the number of foreign-born who left during those same 
years. The largest net increase in a single year was 
817,619 persons in 1910. The year 1913 came second 
with 815,303 persons, and 1914 third with 769,276. 
A terrific slump came in 1915 when the first effects of the 
war were felt. The number dropped to 50,070, but during 
1916 and 1917 showed an increase, 216,498 persons being 
the figures for the latter year. In 1918, however, when 





America had been in the war for a year and war prepara- 
tions were in full blast, the figures were only 16,585, 
which was the low-water mark. An increase of approxi- 
mately 2,000 was shown over these figures in 1919; and in 
1920 the number was 193,514. 

In connection with these figures it should be re- 
membered that net increases have been given, not the 
number of immigrants. For instance, in 1914 there came 
to this country 1,218,480 immigrants, the greatest 
number of arrivals on record. In addition there were 
184,601 “‘non-immigrants” or visitors, making a grand 
total of 1,403,081. 

Now against this great total, 303,338 immigrants left 
America. In addition, were 330,467 so-called “non- 
immigrants” who left for a short absence from the 
country—many of them probably went back to their 
homes for a short visit—making a total of 633,805 persons 
who left America. The net increase in this year was 
769,276. 

In connection with these figures are several interesting 
facts: (1) The increase of all males exceeded that of all 
females by some 436,000. (2) Northwest Europeans in- 
creased by 1,560,000, while other Europeans, including 
587,302 Hebrews, increased by about 2,702,000. (3) The 
increase of 246,999 Mexicans and of 73,702 Africans is 
surprising. (4) Japanese males decreased by 16,073 and 
Chinese males by 16,988. In both cases the females in- 
creased, 35,482 and 2,002 respectively. These figures in- 
clude the Hawaiian Islands in each case. (5) Emigrants 
(departures) whose race is not specified are surprisingly 
numerous, being 72,526. 

These facts and figures show the need for new legis- 
lation and for a permanent policy. For fifty years 
Congress has been developing step by step a policy for the 
regulation of immigration. It has been increasingly a 
selective policy—a policy for the exclusion of the 
seriously diseased, flagrantly immoral, dangerously radi- 
cal, and, only recently, wholly illiterate individuals. 
Aside from these restrictions, the law of 1917 allows free 
immigration, except that for forty years Asiatic labor has 
been fairly effectively excluded. 

In spite of increasing restrictions, which have been 
only imperfectly administered, immigration grew to vast 
proportions during the decade before the war, especially 
from the countries of North, East and South Europe. 
Because of the unusual industrial conditions existing at 
this time, the passage of permanent, constructive immi- 
gration legislation is now regarded by most students of 
the subject as imperative. 
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RESTING BETWEEN GAMES—KINDERGARTEN AT ELLIS ISLAND 


Constructive Agencies at Ellis Island 
BY REV. DAVID N. BOSWELL 


HE common American opinion is that 
Ellis Island deals with the immigrant 
only from a gruff inhuman standpoint, 
which is not the case. My purpose in 

4\| presenting this article is to convey a 

positive note regarding the inner work- 
ings on the Island. 

The first constructive influence which I choose to 
mention is the Day Nursery. The Commissioner of Im- 
migration has set apart four rooms, beautifully decorated, 
well lighted, ventilated and equipped as quarters for the 


nursery. 


\\ 





Day NURSERY AND NURSE 


The facilities comprise practically everything which a 
nurse needs in caring for babies and small children. 
The beds, five in number, are bequests from people who 
have appreciated the work of the Nursery. They are 
legacies from the Bulgarian American Club of the Inter- 
national Institute of St. Louis, International Institute of 
Gary, Ind., and Y. W. C. A. of Springfield, Mass. The 
other two beds are soon to be registered as the gifts of 
children’s organizations in America. 

The babies are bathed and cared for daily by the at- 
tendant nurse. If the babies are ill-clad or ill-fed, the 
nurse with other assistance promptly supplies the need. 
The various relief societies keep a large supply of clothing 
on hand so that every needy case may be cared for prop- 
erly. Should a child be underfed or if its food is not nutri- 
ent, the nurse with the aid of the commissary department 
meets the immediate demand. If the case is beyond the 
knowledge of the nurse, a physician is called, and medical 
and hospital care is given as long as the patient remains 
on the Island. If detained on its account the government 
provides for all sick babies and children through the gen- 


eral appropriation; otherwise the steamship company or 
the parents are compelled to meet the expense. 

The nurse in charge is a strong Christian character, 
employed by the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Since Ellis Island is the most strategic 
port of our country, Christian character at this gateway 
is very important. It is a great opportunity which she 
has in taking these babies and caring for them, and at the 
same time giving instruction’ to the mothers. Many 
of the mothers are forced by necessity to neglect their 
children. This being the case, a cheerful word and les- 
sons of advice from the nurse are greatly appreciated 
by all who seek aid. Lessons in sanitary and hygienic 
life are especially given to the mothers that they may in 
the future care for their children in a scientific and whole- 
some way. These lessons are indelible on the minds of a 
few mothers who have been daily visitors at the nursery 
for as long as four months. It is evident that a mother 
could be taught many things in such a period, and in the 
same time a child could acquire many valuable traits. 
About fifteen babies are cared for each day by the nurse. 
This number is ample for any one person to care for daily. 
If you question this, consult a mother who knows. 

A Spanish family detained on the Island for four 
months, because of illiteracy, has had the privileges of 
the nursery during all this period. Since illiteracy and 
ignorance commonly keep company, the unfortunate 
young baby of the family was living very poorly. Joy 
and sunshine are in this family now in comparison to four 
months ago. The mother has received her daily instruc- 
tion while the baby has had the care of the nurse. In this 
case the accruing results are exceedingly gratifying to the 
family, the nurse, and the supporting society. 

A babe born on Ellis Island three months ago is still 
under the care of the nurse. Baby and mother are re- 
ceiving the much needed care and instruction. Another 
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A CORNER IN THE NURSERY, ELLIS ISLAND 


baby born two weeks ago is taking his preliminary course 
under the direction of the nurse. 

The nurse is in constant touch with the matrons in 
charge of the detention rooms, so that when a case needs 
attention it receives it almost instantly. The nurse is 
also in close relation with the hospital authorities, and 
when a mother with her babe is dismissed from the hos- 
pital to the detention quarters she immediately requests 
that the mother bring the baby each day to the nursery. 
The requests are granted by the presence of mother and 
baby at the next day’s gathering. 


KINDERGARTEN AND TEACHER 


The school convenes at 9.00 and continues until 12.00; 
afternoon session from 1.30 to 4.00 o’clock. The space 
given for school purposes is about 15 x 150 feet—a long 
corridor. The children between 4 and 9g years of age 
meet in the morning; those between g and 14 in the after- 
noon. The method of study is by text book, The New 
English System for New American Citizens, by Richard 
D. La Guardia. The daily subjects are Educational, 
Occupational, Recreational. 

Educational: English, arithmetic, geography (photo- 
graphically), and singing. Religion is suppressed be- 
cause of the antagonistic attitude of the Jewish people. 
An indirect method of religious instruction is given in 
which the non-Jewish children draw pictures of Bible 
characters, the model of which has been clipped from a 
magazine or secular book. During my investigation I 
saw several boys drawing a picture of the scene of Cal- 
vary, the model taken from a collection of pictures which 
were distributed discriminately. 

Occupational: The work is made up of sewing, knitting, 
basketry, picture drawing and general handwork. Each 
child makes two articles; gives one away and keeps the 
other. The lesson of unselfishness is constantly before 
the children. 

Recreational: Games of all kinds suitable for the age 
groups are taught. This part of the daily program is 
hard, since the European child is not taught to play. 

The average daily attendance at the kindergarten or 
school is about 225. When I entered the kindergarten on 
a December afternoon I found that there were sixteen 
differént nationalities in the group. Eight of the na- 
tionalities arranged in one group saluted the American flag 
and then sang America. 


The teacher in this school is a fine Christian woman 
employed by the Woman’s Home Mission Society of the 
Presbyterian Board. Upon her shoulders is laid this 
great burden. The only assistance she has is on the part 
of a few volunteer persons in the detention rooms who 
are capable of such leadership. This work in the de- 
tention quarters is very limited, and yet can be done 
with some degree of accuracy, since the volunteer is 
restricted to racial or national groups. The facilities are 
fairly adequate. Materials are supplied by relief soci- 
eties and Christian organizations. The piano, toboggan 
slide, teeter-totter, tables, chairs, and small games make 
up the list. A victrola could be used with much profit 
to the children in marching and drills, and would also 
lighten the task of the leader. Is there someone who 
would like to make such a contribution to the kinder- 
garten of Ellis Island? 


THE PARK 


The park is a delightful spot to those who have the 
privilege of using it. On the northeast side of the build- 
ings overlooking the bay one can spend many hours 
watching the untiring tug boats dragging freighters and 
transports into the dock, while now and then an ocean 
liner outbound or inbound changes the scene. In the 
background against the changing sky can be seen the 
skyscrapers of lower Manhattan. Here the immigrant 
who has come “‘so near and yet so far” forms many men- 
tal pictures as to the peace and prosperity beyond the 
horizon. In the park are a few things for the amusement 
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of the children especially—swings, teeters, and a grass 
plot. A few benches and a band-stand, which serves as 
an observation tower at times, add to the comfort of the 
detained. It must be borne in mind that the park is 
restricted to first and second class passengers. With this 
restriction, about go per cent of the detained immigrants 
never have seen it. 


WELFARE ORGANIZATION REPRESENTATIVES ON THE 
IsLAND 


1. The Woman’s Home Mission Society of the Metho- 
dist Church. 
2. Irish Immigration Society and Missions of Our 
Lady of the Rosary. 
. The New York Bible Society. 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
Swedish Lutheran Immigrant Home. 
Society for Italian Immigration. 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
. Young Women’s Christian Association. 
. Travelers’ Aid. 
. N. Y. Protestant Episcopal Immigration Society. 
. Hebrew Sheltering and Immigration Aid Society. 
. Woman’s Home Mission Society (Presbyterian.) 
. American Tract Society. 
. The Council of Jewish Women. 
. Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
Congregational Mission Society. 
National Catholic Welfare Society. 
Lutheran Immigrant Society. 


w 
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Wuat THESE WorKERS Do 


The welfare organizations do many things to make the 
immigrant feel that America is a land of loyal friendship. 

Ellis Island is a veritable second-hand clothing and 
shoe house. Spacious quarters are provided by the au- 
thorities for the stock, which in turn is given out to the 
welfare representative in charge of the stockroom. A 
short time ago Mr. B., an organization representative, 
gave forty men complete outfits. Practically every stow- 
away receives a suit of clothes and shoes; in many cases 
underwear and Shirts are given to these men. Experience 
proves that very few stowaways have enough clothing 
to cover the body. 

Literature is provided by the organizations. The 
New York Bible Society and the American Tract Society 
keep the immigrants well supplied with good literature. 
(Sorry to say that no Baptist papers reach the Island). 
The Bibles and tracts distributed monthly during 1921 
ranged from 13,000 to 94,000. Pamphlets are given out in 
53 different languages. Two Baptist men on the Island 
employed by two societies (not Baptist societies) are a 
great asset to the immigrants. Mr. B., referred to pre- 
viously, speaks 16 different languages and dialects, while 
Mr. C. speaks 14. The assistance of these two men to the 
immigrant is more than words can express. The quarters 


designated to them have been set on fire several times by 
the Catholic and Jewish element on the Island. In spite 
of opposition the work is growing and has the full support 
of the new Commissioner of Immigration. 

The welfare organizations promote the positive inter- 
ests on the Island. Religious services have been dis- 
continued for the present, but will be resumed later under 
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the following schedule: Four hours of worship each week 
(probably Sunday). One hour will be given to the Cath- 
olics, one hour to the Jews, and two hours to the com- 
bined Protestant groups. This condition is stipulated 
namely, that “the name of Jesus Christ must not be 
mentioned.” This condition I leave for your own analysis. 

A special program was given on Thanksgiving Day 
by the welfare organizations, and this was also a dedica- 
tory service, dedicating the new $10,000 pipe organ re- 
cently donated by the Commissioner of Immigration, 
Robert E. Tod, in honor of his uncle. The donor also 
provides for an artist to manipulate the organ. 

A very elaborate Christmas program was carried out on 
Christmas Day. The various welfare organizations had 








OVER THE QUOTA—BUT HAPPILY ADMITTED DAY BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 


gathered toys, gifts and decorative materials until the 
immigrants were given the real interpretation of Christ- 
mas. There were 1,630 immigrants in attendance and as 


far as could be ascertained each one received a gift. The 
Christmas program was as follows: 
Hans Kronold _— Violincellist 
Leon Fastovsky Russian Tenor 
Frederick Short Organist and Pianist 
t. Christmas Fantasia for Organ..................%5 Dubois 
Mr. Short 
2. Elii, Elii—Aria (from ‘ Rigoletto’”’)................. Verdi 
Mr. Fastovsky 
a a @hiistinasCArOls:. <i... celeste oad Arr. by Kronold 
| EE Te ROT eee rt th: Jeral 
Mr. Kronold 
4. Pomp and Circumstances (Organ Solo).............. Elgar 
Mr. Short 
5. Russian Songs 
Mr. Fastovsky 
6. Preise Song (from ‘‘ Mastersingers’”’).............. Wagner 
BC eee 
Mr. Kronold 
IE 6 ks nome wg wae ee w ca Woke eye eee Adams 


Tenor, Organ and Cello Obligato 
8. The Star Spangled Banner 


(We give this to show that the immigrants were given 
the best music, and not fed on jazz and ragtime.—Ed.). 

The auditorium recently remodeled provides an ex- 
cellent place for religious services, concerts, and enter- 
tainments. The auditorium has a seating capacity of 
about 1,000. The American flag is very conspicuous, 
there being five flags 8 x 10 feet in constant display. 
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The Y. M. C. A. furnishes entertainment three nights 
a week by showing moving pictures. The films shown are 
calculated to enable the alien to catch the spirit of Amer- 
ica. The moving picture concerns furnish the films free of 
charge to the Y. M. C. A. for use on the Island. 

The influences which I have tried to depict briefly 
are good and constructive, and all forces for the comfort 
and pleasure of the immigrant receive support from the 
authorities on the Island and at Washington, but in spite 
of all that can be done the situation still remains hard. 


PENDING REFORMS 


An advisory committee was created by Commissioner 
General W. W. Husband last June. The members 
recently made a general survey of Ellis Island,-spending 
several days investigating conditions. Their duties are 
purely advisory, but Commissioner General Husband has 
approved their recommendations. 

The members of the advisory committee are Fred C. 
Croston, chairman, Director of Social Agencies in 
Columbus, O.; Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, Director of Immi- 
gration and Americanization for the Massachusetts 
Department of Education; Miss Julia C. Lathrop, 
formerly Chief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, now of 
Chicago; W. W. Sibray, U. S. Immigration Inspector in 
charge of the Pittsburgh territory; Dr. Charles P. Neill, 
Director of the National Catholic Welfare Council School 





of Social Service at Washington, and Miss Laura M. 
Lasker of New York. 

The following changes in handling immigrants were 
recommended in the first report of this Advisory Com- 
mittee and will be put into effect by Commissioner Tod: 

1. Appointment of an official Director of Information, 
who shall have charge of all welfare work on Ellis Island. 

2. Appointment of interpreters, speaking several 
languages and having training in social work, for service 
among immigrants awaiting inspection. 

3. Development of a plan for systematic interchange 
of permissible information between detained immigrants 
and waiting friends, and for keeping families advised as to 
the condition of members who may be in the hospital. 

4. That separate and greatly improved day and night 
quarters be provided for women with young children, 
with a trained dietitian in charge of children’s feeding. 

5. That authorized representatives of private welfare 
organizations may assist in general welfare work among 
immigrants after they are duly examined. 

6. That separate Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
services be held Sundays, with occasional services for 
other groups if needed. 

7. That when aliens are debarred and deported the 
reason therefor shall be explained to them and, when 
practicable, to interested relatives or friends. 

8. That some welfare workers shall be on duty at all 
hours rather than during the day only as at present. 


WHERE THEY NEED AND APPRECIATE THE FRIENDLY HAND AND HELP 
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Our American Baptist Mission in Congo-Belge 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS BY SECRETARY P. H. J. LERRIGO, GROWING OUT 
OF HIS THREE MONTHS’ VISIT TO THE WORKERS AND THEIR FIELDS 





|F YOU asked me for my general impres- 
sions, I should say first of all, that the 
Congo River itself makes an overwhelming 
impression upon the mind. Not until one 
has been borne for a thousand miles or 
more upon its waters and threaded the in- 
tricacies of some of its tributaries does one realize how 
appropriately the entire territory takes its name from the 
great river. In many places it is twenty miles wide. At 
Tshumbiri, on a fourth tributary, the width is over two 
miles and it has a maximum rise and fall of 24 feet. It is 
said with its tributaries to present 12,000 miles of navi- 
gable waterway. The Congo waterway system renders 
accessible the whole of Congo’s million square miles to 
settlement and commerce. 

The climate of the Congo was a surprise to me, being 
quite different from my presuppositions. Several mis- 
sionaries stated that they had suffered more from cold in 
Congo than from heat. The excessive heat which one 
would naturally expect from its equatorial situation is 
modified by the fact that the altitude increases rapidly 
from the sea and that most of the colony consists of high 
plateaux. A large part of our work is in the lowest part of 
Congo but even here the altitudes vary after leaving the 
neighborhood of Matadi from 300 to 2,000 feet. There is 
a cool dry season lasting from about June to October. 
The two great health dangers are the actinic power of the 
sun which has always to be reckoned with and the pre- 
valence of malarial infection. 

The position occupied by the A. B. F. M. S. among her 
sister Societies as well as with the government is grati- 
fying. The fact that as the successors of the Livingston 
Inland Mission we had the privilege of being (with the 
English Baptist Missionary Society) the first upon the 
ground still gives us a natural position of leadership. The 
sterling quality of the representatives of our Society 
through the past years has given government officials 
considerable confidence in the Society as a stable and very 
beneficial organization. Our position at the Gateway of 
the Congo, Matadi, has enabled us to render inestimable 
benefits to almost all the other groups, of which there are 
now many, working in Congo, which service is greatly 
appreciated. 

I was most happily aakenned with the character and 
quality of the men and women who serve as missionaries of 
the Society. I have no desire to employ terms of fulsome 
praise in speaking of them'to the Board, nor would they 
wish me to do so. I presume they are very much like 
sincere capable Christian folk in any other part of the 
world, but I would call attention to the fact that the 
demands of the Congo field upon manhood and woman- 
hood are not small. The very nature of the situation has 
developed in our missionary body a versatility, a self- 
reliance and an enlarged capacity for accomplishing 
things which makes them a marked body of men and 
women. They are modest folk and with all the inspira- 
tion and help they bring to us upon their visits home, I do 
not hesitate to say that the Congo missionary is at his 
best upon the field. 














The results of the work of the past four decades in the 
Congo impressed me very greatly. Our work has been 
done in association with other bodies, but we are partners 
with them in substantial achievement. The lower Congo 
where work has been carried on longest, best indicates 
results. The missionary has given the African a God, a 
Bible, a church, a religious terminology, a new moral 
standard, and a more ordered community life. He has 
done much to suppress slavery and polygamy, and to 
dignify womanhood. He has struck a fatal blow at 
witchcraft and the witch doctor. He has taught the 
African cleanliness and simple rules of hygiene. He has 
healed his diseases and established total abstinence as the 
rule of the church. He has raised the native in the scale of 
civilization and given him a higher sense of self-respect. 

The serious failure of the Mission so far to produce 
trained native leaders in any large numbers impressed me 
somewhat unhappily. There seem to be two reasons. 
First, the competition of commercial and government 
interests which draw away many of our best young men. 
Second, the fact that we have so far failed to provide 
educational facilities sufficiently advanced to thoroughly 
equip those who display natural capacity for leadership. 

The harmony which exists between the members of the 
various Societies and their manifest desire to cooperate 
one with the other in the work of the Kingdom makes a 
very happy impression. The General Conference of 
Protestant Missionaries in Congo, with its Continuation 
Committee, is earnestly endeavoring to see the Kingdom 
task in Congo i in its broadest aspects and to grapple with 
it as one body, each mission faithfully fulfilling its own 
part? 

The present attitude of the government gives one a very 
favorable impression. The new Colonial Secretary and 
Governor General are men of very liberal views and are 
disposed cordially to welcome the cooperation of the 
missions in the uphft of the nalives. In many respects 
the Colony is far behind those of some other nations in 
development, but there has recently been a great awaken- 
ing of interest and the government is encouraging every 
kind of development, commercial, political and philan- 
thropic. 

I am under the very strong impression that missions as 
a whole, and our own mission in particular, are at the 
parting of the ways. The present situation is epochal. 
The older methods served their day and must now give 
way to new. We are dealing with a primitive people in 
need of everything. The past epoch in missionary service 
has given us their sympathy and implanted the seeds of a 
vigorous Christianity. We are faced now with the task of 
so presenting the full content of the Christian faith as to 
produce new social conditions. In giving them the 
Gospel we must not withhold the benefits which the 
Gospel has given to civilized peoples. This means large 
development in education, agriculture and industry as a 
means to the creation of character. 

I am impressed also with the possibilities of the future. 
Our own mission has a great substructure of achievement 
upon which to build and we are consequently in perhaps 
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a better position than most of the missions to do thor- 
ough work and accomplish stable and lasting results, but 
to do so will require men, money, prayer and steady and 
long continued effort in the right direction. 


THE PERSONNEL 


The Congo Mission is very seriously undermanned. 
There are now 49 missionaries nominally in active service. 
Ten years or more ago we had a somewhat larger number 
than this, at one time 57. We are very far from keeping 
pace with the growth of the work. Until the past two 
years very few new men had been sent out for nearly a 
decade. Moreover the 49 mentioned is a factitious 
number. Four of the number have been in service over 
forty years and in the very nature of things cannot be 
expected to add many more years to the long record of 
their honorable service. There is a probability also that 
we Shall lose others on account of serious illness. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the Mission must be very 
largely reinforced, in order to fill up the gaps already 
existing, to undertake new branches of service which the 
whole philosophy of modern missions now renders it im- 


perative that we enter, and to occupy that portion of our 
territory still neglected. 

The classes of recruits now needed are theological 
men, educationalists, physicians, agriculturalists, indus- 
trialists, builders, a business man, and, from the Woman’s 
Society, educationalists and nurses. 

With the new interest of the government in all branches 
of philanthropic and educational work, as well as the dis- 
position to exercise a greater degree of supervision, it 
becomes imperative that all our new missionaries should 
speak French fluently. The Conference heartily concurs 
in attributing great importance to the new missionaries 
spending a period in Brussels for the study of French and 
for the purpose of becoming somewhat familiar with 
Belgian institutions, customs and home life. 


PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT 


The missionary staff has, as a rule, exercised great 
wisdom and foresight in the choice of station sites and in 
securing from the Government such concessions of land as 
the work required. The buildings vary greatly in char- 
acter and condition. Some of them date from the earliest 
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days of the work and are proportionately out of repair 
and unsuited to modern needs. Others are of a pro- 
visional character and should be replaced by permanent 
structures as soon as possible. 

The buildings erected in recent years are well con- 
structed and suited to the purposes for which they are 
used. Brick is now used upon all the stations for per- 
manent building; it is a question, however, whether con- 
crete may not supersede it in certain places. 

The lack of builders has caused the building program of 
the Mission to lag seriously. There are two entire new 
stations to be built, including residences, hospitals, 
churches, schools, and out-buildings. These are Vanga 
and Songololo. At Vanga all the buildings so far are of 
mud and bamboo except one of the hospital buildings. 
A brick residence has also been partly erected. Mr. H. 
Richards Leslie is fortunately on the ground and will push 
the work at this station. Songololo should be begun at 
once as the Government will expect substantial results in 
development in view of the large territorial concession for 
which we have petitioned. 

Money was raised some years ago for four hospitals in 
Congo. So far it has not been possible to complete any 
one of these. One building of the hospital plant has been 
erected at Vanga and Mr. Leslie will proceed with the 
remainder as soon as possible. The Songololo and Sona 
Bata hospitals await the securing of a suitable builder. 
The materials are partly gathered for the Ntondo hospital 
and it will be erected promptly after Dr. Ostrom’s return 
to the field. Bently Memorial Hall at Kimpese and Mr. 
Marsh’s residence at Ntondo also await building, the 
money having already been appropriated. It is apparent 
that one of the urgent needs upon the Congo field is for 
builders. 


OTHER POINTS IN THE REPORT 


The report takes up the eleven stations in detail, show- 
ing the conditions, prospects and needs of each and the 
demand for at least two new stations in the Kwango 
section. The subject of education is considered, as one of 
paramount importance. In ‘his address Dr. Lerrigo 
told of the wonderful movement toward Christianity 
just now, and how he had seen over 300 baptized on one 
occasion; but hundreds and thousands are and must be 
held back for want of teachers and pastors to train and 
guide them. Otherwise the results are to be feared, as 
the relapse into old conditions imperils the future of the 
mission work. Industrial and agricultural work should 
also be a part of the educational system, which requires 
an educational missionary in every station. Then the 
medical work is emphasized. The medical missionary 
is preeminently needed in Africa on account of the native 
ignorance of the simplest hygienic or truly curative 
measures. He relies upon the witch doctor, whose prac- 
tice may be summed up as organized superstition and 
cruelty. From the beginning our Societies have taken a 
leading position in sending physicians to the Congo, 
and we have at present six medical missionaries in active 
service, but after forty years there is not a hospital 
worthy the name, except possibly at Mukimvika. This 
is the fault neither of the missionaries nor the Board. 
The former have asked for adequate facilities and the 
money for erecting four hospitals has long been in hand, 
but builders have not been forthcoming. 

The General Conference has seriously interested itself 


in Union hospital work. It is manifest that whatever 
effective work is to be undertaken for the purpose of 
training the natives in medicine and surgery must be 
done jointly, as the resources of no single mission would 
permit thelarge outlay necessary for the establishment of 
a medical school. The General Conference strongly 
favored union work in this respect and passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Tt is the conviction of the Conference that our Home 
Boards should be urged to establish as soon as possible a 
Union Hospital at Stanley Pool with a view to furnishing 
expert surgical and medical service both for missionaries 
and natives; that a Medical School and a Nurses’ Train- 
ing School be developed in connection with it, and facili- 
ties be provided for short courses of instruction for non- 
medical missionaries, and interneships for newly ap- 
pointed medical missionaries.”’ 


Our Baptist Mission CONFERENCE 


Our Conference met at Ntondo station. We were 
taken into Lake Ntumba by the S.S. Oregon belonging 
to the Disciples of Christ Congo Mission. This was the 
first time the Conference had met at Ntondo, and many 
of the missionaries had had no previous opportunity of 
seeing this beautiful station. The Conference was most 
harmonious and successful in every way. It received 
and reviewed the usual reports from all stations and de- 
partments. Its principal work was a thorough study 
of the present situation in which the Mission finds itself, 
a review of conditions on each station, and a careful con- 
sideration of modern trends and principles as affecting 
each department, with a view to working out for the 
Mission a careful statement of the policy which should be 
pursued in the further development of its work. 

It was found possible to prepare a report at once cover- 
ing the immediate policy of the Mission. This takes up 
the needs of the Mission station by station, but briefly the 
following are the outstanding features: 

1. Emphasis upon education with provision of educa- 
tional missionary for each station 

2. Emphasis upon agriculture and industrial work as 
essential parts of educational program. Agriculturalists 
at Songololo, Tshumbiri and Vanga; industrialists at 
Kimpese and Ntondo. 

3. Medical work with doctor and nurse at each sta- 
tion. Immediate need for doctor at Sona Bata. At 
Songololo development of medical unit with two doctors 
and three nurses. Hospitals as already provided for to 
be built at once. 

4. Reopening of work at Leopoldville with one evan- 
gelistic family. 

5. Immediate opening of work at Moanza with one 
evangelistic family. 

6. Residences as needed for additional staff, also 
school buildings and shops. Two builders at once to 
erect the buildings. 

7. A committee to study Mukimvika with a view to 
discovering present situation and reporting to Con- 
ference. 

8. Women educationalists at Songololo, Sona Bata, 
Vanga, Tshumbiri. Nurses at Songololo, Sona Bata, 
Vanga and Ntondo. 

The report of our own Conference would be incomplete 
without reference to the dramatic session when the desig- 
nation of new missionaries was under discussion. These 
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were perhaps the tensest moments of the whole Confer- 
ence. It was wellnigh heartrending to witness the strug- 
gles of the Conference to distribute five new missionaries 
over places calling for twenty. The thing was, of course, 
impossible, and as the situation in its individual bearings 
became clear there were deep drawn breaths, bitten lips 
and lined brows. Men and women who had carried bur- 
dens far beyond their strength for years and who had been 
hoping almost against hope that this Conference would 
give them relief voiced the tragedy of unmet need and un- 
cared for opportunity. No consideration of selfish in- 
terest marred the hour. There were battles fought and 
victories won, but these contests were not between mis- 
sionary and missionary but in the missionary’s own heart, 
as he sacrificed yet again the hope of immediate relief 
and settled his shoulders once more into the harness of a 
task too heavy for him. Whatever we do in the days to 
come for and with the Congo Mission one thing is certain, 
that we must give them reenforcement. 


INTERVIEWS WITH GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


The Government of Congo-Belge is now taking a very 
vigorous interest in every form of philanthropic and edu- 
cational work carried on within its territory. They are 
desirous to act with us so far as possible in such work as 
involves the possibility of cooperation. It is therefore 
of the utmost importance to keep the Government in- 
formed as to our plans and to enlist the sympathy of the 
officials so far as possible. 

A new Governor General has recently been appointed 
by King Albert, avowedly on account of his liberal prin- 
ciples and progressive spirit. Governor Lippens speaks 
English perfectly, is familiar with recent progressive 
legislation and social reforms in both England and Amer- 
ica, and is anxious to bring about as large as possible a 
measure of improvement in Congo conditions. I was 
fortunate enough to fall in with him at Kwamouth, 
where he invited Dr. and Mrs. Leslie and myself to lunch 
and dinner upon his boat. I spent the greater part of 
two days with him, and we discussed a great many of the 
subjects which are of interest both to the Mission and the 
Government. His thorough sympathy is enlisted in our 
educational and medical plans. More than this, he even 
sees the point of view of our evangelistic work and is pre- 
pared to give the evangelical missions the full weight of 
his powerful support insofar as he is free to do so. He 
was particularly interested in the appeal to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for help against sleeping sickness, but 
wanted it distinctly understood that such aid would be 
welcomed only in cooperation with the Government. 
He expressed himself as anxious for me to present these 
matters to the Colonial Secretary, M. Franck of Brussels, 
and gave me a personal letter of introduction to him. 

This letter secured me a very satisfactory interview 
with M. Franck, more especially as I was representing 
all the American Missions at work in Congo. He cor- 
dially approved the appeal of the General Conference to 
the Rockefeller Foundation, recommended that if joint 
hospital work was undertaken it should be located at 
Colquihatville, expressed keen interest in the newer 
phases of our agricultural and industrial work, was anx- 
ious to compare notes on Congo climatic conditions as 
compared with other fields in which we are working, 
urged that we enable all our missionaries to study French 
in Belgium, and offered to inaugurate a course of study 


for them. At the close of our interview he sent a message 
to the American Societies working in Belgian Congo as 
follows: That the Colonial Minister desires to express on 
behalf of the Belgian Government their very hearty ap- 
preciation of the effective work being done by the Ameri- 
can Missionary Societies for the benefit of the natives 
of Congo both intellectually and morally, and to assure 
them of the Government’s desire to support this work in 
every way. 


THE PROPHET MOVEMENT IN BELGIAN CONGO 


This is a spontaneous native movement of a politico- 
religious nature which during the past nine months has 
profoundly stirred the lower Congo and seriously affected 
the work of all our stations in that region. 

It began in May, 1921, when there appeared at the 
village of Nkamba, near Wathen, a B. M. S. (Baptist 
Missionary Society) station, a native leader by the name 
of Simon Kibanga, who claimed to have special divine 
revelations and the power of healing. He was a member 
of the Wathen church but was not a preacher or worker. 
Marvelous cures were reported at his hands in the name 
of Jesus and the people throughout the entire area be- 
came very much excited. They resorted to him by the 
thousands, carrying the diseased and wounded and even 
dead bodies for his restoring prayers and touch. Very 
soon other men and women associated themselves with 
him or set up for themselves, many of them heathen or 
persons of dissolute character.. The movement was in 
full tide when I arrived in August and my itinerary took 
me throughout the entire area of the disturbed territory. 

The alleged cases of healing were carefully investigated 
by the missionaries and no single case of bona fide restor- 
ation was discovered except such as could be accounted 
for by perfectly natural means. The movement took on 
certain aspects of the older witch-doctor practices— 
violent shaking on the part of the prophet and the prac- 
tice of the tattoo, for example. 

Many extravagances appeared in connection with the 
movement. The Lord was to come immediately and no 
gardens need be made. God was about to drive all 
white men from the Congo and give the country back to 
the natives with all the improvements made by the whites. 
One ought no longer to work for the white man or pay 
taxes to the State. 

It was these latter features that led the State to inter- 
fere. Feeling ran very high. It was believed that there 
was connection between the movement and the Ethiop- 
ian movements in other parts of Africa. Through the 
West Coast natives at Kinshasa the leaders were sup- 
posed to be in touch with the Pan Africa movement of 
Brussels, London and elsewhere. The State feared a 
serious uprising of the natives. The leaders were arrested, 
together with others who were lending support and aid 
to the movement. Kibangu was sentenced to death and 
others to prison for periods varying from five to twenty 
years. A considerable number were removed to territor- 
ies on the upper river. Later King Albert reprieved 
Kibangu. It is believed that when the excitement dies 
down the severer sentences will be commuted and the de- 
portees returned. There are some indications that the 
movement is invading upper river districts. In the mean- 

*time it is subsiding in lower Congo. The people are dis- 
appointed and disillusionized at the failure of the prophet 
to work the expected miracles, the novelty has worn off 
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and the measures taken by the State have served to 
give them pause. There is no question also but that a 
genuine religious awakening has appeared all through 
lower Congo. It has, of course, some connection with 
the prophet movement, but the missionaries are dealing 
wisely and conservatively with it. 


THE FUTURE 


In conclusion may I recapitulate those features in the 
present situation of our work in Congo which lead me to 
feel that we should thank God for the past and look for- 
ward confidently to such blessing upon the work in the 
future as will make our Congo Mission a large factor in 
bringing that backward people to a much higher position 
of mental, social and spiritual development. 

We have a past of substantial achievement upon which 
to build; we have a body of missionaries, both men and 
women, who though insufficient in number, are possessed 
of experience, ability and true devotion; we are associated 
with a group of sister societies who are prepared to lend 
cordial cooperation and to join with us in team work for 
the Kingdom; we are at a period when, profiting by all 
the lessons of the past, full recognition is yet made of the 
need for development upon educational, industrial and 
agricultural lines; we are in the midst of a great spiritual 
revival upon the field which equals the Banza Manteke 
Pentecost in intensity and surpasses it in extent. 

In the Conference at Ntondo, the missionaries ex- 
pressed their gratification that the Board had seen fit to 
arrange for a secretarial visit to the field and it is mani- 
fest that their hearts have been uplifted with a new hope 
that in the days to come such support will be given to the 
work through the increase of both men and means as to 
enable them to carry through the program of advance to 
which they feel God is calling both us and them. 


General Conference of Protestant Missions 
Working in Congo 


CCORDING to the list printed in The Congo Mis- 
A sion News, the organ of the Conference, there are 
at this time eighteen missionary organizations 
working in the Congo territory. The Baptists are repre- 
sented by our Foreign Mission Society, with 11 stations, 
and the Baptist Missionary Society (English), with 12 
stations. There is also a Memorial Baptist Mission 
(American) which has a station at Rafai. The African 
Inland Mission has 19 stations, Congo Balolo Mission 7, 
American Presbyterian Congo Mission 5, Methodist 
Episcopal (North) 5, M. E. (South) 2, Christian and 
Missionary Alliance 5, Disciples of Christ 4, Garanganze 
Evangelical Mission (Arnot’s) 6, Heart of Africa Mis- 
sion 9, Swedish Mission 10, and a number of others with 
one or two stations. The Swedish Baptist Missionary 
Society of this country has recently started a work. 
Between these different bodies the territory has been 
allocated so that no section should go without evangeliza- 
tion. 
Dr. Lerrigo in his report covers the General Confer- 
ence, and we quote the following paragraphs: 
The Conference was held October 30 to November 7 
at Bolenge, a station of the D. C. C. M. situated exactly 
upon the equator. The station is built upon the bank of 


the Congo River and was originally opened by the 
A. B. F. M. S. and turned over to the D. C. C. M. about 
twenty years ago, at a period when drastic retrenchment 
was necessary. The original mission house and one or 
two other buildings are still standing and are in good 
repair. 

The General Conference is held triennially. At this 
meeting 103 delegates were present, about one-fifth of 
the entire force of all the missions working in Congo 
Belge and adjacent French and Portuguese territories. 
I had been asked by the American Committee on Work 
in the Congo to serve as its representative and was given 
a very cordial reception. 

Our own missionaries took a large and honorable part 
in the proceedings. Rev. Joseph Clark, the missionary 
who had served longest in Africa of all those present, 
was the president, and served most efficiently. The paper 
dealing with the Survey of the Mission Fields was pre- 
pared by Rev. Thomas Moody. The Educational Policy 
finally adopted by the Conference was largely the work 
of Rev. S. E. Moon, and grew out of a paper presented by 
him upon the subject. Rev. P. C. Metzger led in the dis- 
cussion of the Native Church, and Dr. Mabie in Medical 
Cooperation. 

A matter of great importance considered by the Con- 
ference was the measures which should be taken to con- 
trol the scourge of sleeping sickness which still ravages 
the native population. Neither the Missions nor the 
Government seem capable of effectively meeting the 
situation and the following resolution was passed: 

“Tn view of the grave menace which trypano-somiasis 
presents in the colony, we would respectfully urge the 
Rockefeller Foundation to undertake serious investiga- 
tion of the problem with a view to the organization of an 
adequate campaign for its eradication. In this work we 
gladly offer the facilities of our Missions.” 

A resolution referred to the Continuation Committee 
with the approval of the Conference the suggestion for 
the calling of a Conference of all Missions working in 
Central Africa, also a plan providing for the payment of 
half the salary and expenses of the secretary of the Con- 
ference, Rev. A. R. Stonelake, a missionary of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society. 

The action of the Conference on the report of the 
Literature Committee is in line with the need felt by all 
missions working in Congo for a more adequate provision 
of textbooks and aids in evangelistic and educational 
work. A plan has been worked out which will give all 
missions the benefit of the literary work done by mission- 
aries of sister societies. Joint publication in bi-lingual 
editions, French and a native tongue, will cheapen and 
facilitate production. The work of this Committee will 
also necessarily entail a small contribution from each 
Society, but the benefits received will far more than out- 
weigh the small financial consideration involved. 

The Conference was remarkably well conducted. 
Little or no time was wasted in desultory and aimless 
discussion. Another very gratifying feature was the unity 
of opinion which prevailed. It was not the unity of a care- 
less indifference. Strong views were presented, but the 
Conference was dealing with very practical questions. 
Each missionary had gained experience with the subjects 
in hand upon his own field and in his own way, and it was 


* discovered as views were exchanged and notes compared 


that the different members, no matter how widely sep- 
arated their fields, were very close together in sentiment. 
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What Shall Our Immigration Policy Be? 


MMIGRATION is bound to be the subject of live 
] discussion for some months to come. Before June 
ends a new immigration era must begin. At least, 
a new immigration law must be enacted, and presumably 
a policy be adopted that will prevail for years to come. 
And the past has made it plain that no immigration law 
that will adequately and properly safeguard American 
interests can be passed without extreme and violent 
antagonism, especially and chiefly from one race. The 
representative of the Hebrew Immigration Society has 
already appeared before a Congressional committee and 
pleaded for wide open gates with no restrictions save for 
insanity, disease, etc. 

Congress ought not, in a matter so serious as this, to be 
influenced by any party or any class or race vote. The 
one question that ought to be considered is what is for 
the highest interest and welfare of these United States. 
We have institutions and liberties to preserve and per- 
petuate. We have American traditions that belong to 
the creation of this free Republic. Many of these we 
have seen assailed by those who have fled from tyranny 
and poverty abroad to take refuge under our hospitable 
government. Our gates have swung pretty wide open 
and when laws would not admit undesirables, ways of 
evading the laws have been found and practised without 
scruple. Such immigration laws as we had have not been 
enforced. The war brought our people to a new realiza- 
tion of the situation we had drifted into, and Congress 
passed an emergency bill restricting immigration on a 
percentage basis for one year. That year expires June 
30th next. New bills are in preparation. Nowis the time 
of times for our people to get a clear understanding of the 
issues involved, in order that a public conscience may 
play the part in this cause that it has so conspicuously 
played in connection with the Washington Conference 
for the Limitation of Armament. 

The religious press has a deep concern in this discussion 
and in the adoption of a just and permanent policy. 
Our home mission work is involved directly and indirectly. 
The church is tremendously concerned, since it has been 
greatly affected by immigration in the past and must be 
by that of the future. The prime consideration in the 
view of many is the economic, the supply of raw material 
for the national drudgery outgrown by immigrants of 
former days. But this is not the point of view that is 
controlling with the Christian citizens who realize that it 
is essential above all things else to keep America Ameri- 
can, true to the Christian principles on which the Repub- 
lic was founded. In this view, undesirables are not merely 
the diseased, the crippled, the mentally defective, those 
liable to become a public charge, but also those who come 
to swell the unproductive mass already here, to sow the 
seeds of sovietism and anarchy, to increase the number 
of those who are even now insisting that our histories 

shall be rewritten, that the name of Christ shall not be 
mentioned in our schools nor Christmas be observed or 


mentioned there. Wecomplacently imagine that Church 
and State are forever separated in our country, without 
realizing how the hand of an autocratic ecclesiasticism, 
unchanged in spirit though necessarily restrained in 
manifestation, has been laid upon our schools, our state 
and national legislatures, and the press. As the repre- 
sentatives of a free Church in a free State, the Protestant 
religious press owes it to the country to present the facts 
to its constituency and thus help formulate a right pub- 
lic opinion, neither partisan nor racial nor sectarian, but 
absolutely American. No false cry of racial or religious 
bigotry should prevent this. It is the opponent of liberty 
who raises that issue. 


oF 
The Laymen’s Program 


The Northern Baptist Laymen’s Council was organized 
in Chicago on January 20 by the representative laymen 
who came from twenty-five states for the purpose, and for 
the more important purpose still of putting the laymen 
behind a definite movement to close the year with the 
missionary societies and the other organizations in the 
Northern Baptist Convention free from debt and in 
shape to move forward. 

The officers elected to serve until the Seattle Conven- 
tion are named on another page. Judge Freeman of 
Denver, who was chosen general chairman, said he had 
made a covenant with the Lord that if additional years of 
life were given him he would hold them subject to the 
Lord’s service, and in fulfilment of that covenant he 
undertook this difficult task. He also said pithily that the 
churches do not need more males but more men, and not 
more men so much as more man, reminding of a charac- 
teristic epigram of Dr. MacArthur’s, that more man in 
the minister would give us more men in the ministry. 
There was a fine spirit throughout the sessions, and the 
spiritual phases of the work were never lost sight of. The 
aims and objectives were given as evangelism, steward- 
ship and personal enlistment of every layman and all lay- 
men’s organizations in an effort to meet the present crisis. 

The financial situation was canvassed long and thor- 
oughly. The consideration covered the needs of all the 
great societies and the schools, the present financial world 
situation, the ability of the churches, and the call of God 
to service. The conclusion was that the financial objec- 
tive should be placed at $15,000,000 from January 1 
to April 30, exclusive of the amount already paid on 
pledges for the current year. How this total is made up, 
what it will accomplish, and what total the laymen pro- 
pose to raise, will be found clearly stated on page 192 of 
this issue. The important point is that while none of the 
laymen at Chicago minimize the magnitude of the 
objective, yet the conviction was unanimous that if the 
ability of the Baptist laymen of the North is consecrated 
to the_Lord in this effort,”success will lbe,assured. e 
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Dr. Aitchison came to the meeting from Southern Cali- 
fornia, and reported the action of the Convention there, 
sounding the forward march. He touched the crucial 
point when he urged the laymen-sto find some plan that 
would reach down to every local church and give it the 
real facts. Understanding brings response; it always has 
from our churches and it always will. The strength of the 
Laymen’s Council lies in the fact that its program, if 
carried out from the national to the state and associa- 
tional branches, does provide for reaching the last church. 

If the ideal can even in fair measure be realized of a live 
organization so correlating and unifying all existing 
groups of men in our churches, and creating new ones 
where there are none, that from one end of our Conven- 
tion territory to the other and from the largest church to 
the smallest, in city or country, the laymen can be set toa 
common task by speedy and effective means of communi- 
cation, a new day will dawn for the denomination. It isa 
noble aim, with view not to a temporary campaign but to 
a permanent work for the advancement of Christ’s sway 
in the earth. 

ay 


Conference Successes 


What the Washington Conference has done is the mea- 
sure of its success. In what points are we better off in 
reduction of armaments and with respect to peace in the 
Pacific than we were November 11th, when the Confer- 
ence met, and Secretary Hughes astonished and thrilled 
the world with his opening statement. 

Here are points to set down: A new understanding has 
come between America and Japan, the two nations that 
needed it most. Japanese correspondents have reported 
from Washington America’s sincere desire for peace. 
. The Japanese Delegation has experienced America’s 
patience, justice and goodwill at the hands of Secretary 
Hughes. 

The English-speaking nations have been brought into 
closer sympathy, and the world realizes it. China is 
several stages nearer justice than she was when the Con- 
ference opened. The agreement to respect her economic 
and administrative integrity in the future is important. 
Past infringements upon her autonomy have been put in 
the way of correction. The open door has been defined 
and will be guarded by a World Commission. Existing 
contracts and concessions that infringe upon the open- 
door policy will not be able permanently to stand against 
its moral pressure. The return of Shantung will be among 
the great achievements for peace. 

The four-power pact is preferable to the Anglo-Japan- 
ese Alliance from every point of view. The limitation of 
the number of capital ships among the great naval pow- 
ers has made a successful war of aggression on the part 
of any of them doubtful and difficult. The naval holiday 
liberates great sums of money for constructive uses. At 
the same time 1t removes fear measurably from the minds 
of the nations involved. 

The limitation of submarines to “legitimate” warfare 
and the abolition of poison gas as a weapon of war are 
highly educative steps. A nation would need to be sure 
that their use would bring victory before defying the 
conscience of mankind. Open diplomacy and consulta- 
tion of the people on measures proposed have, insofar as 
they have been tried, proved their value for all time. 


Secret diplomacy, like secret treaties, will hardly again 
be tolerated. 

These are some of the most important achievements 
of the Conference and they cannot be lost. The naticns 
are better acquainted, and acquaintance disarms sus- 
picion and groundless dislike and fear. 


oF 
One Question All Can Ask 


There is surely one question which every Baptist who is 
also a consecrated disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ can 
ask in such a time as this. It is the supreme question, 
admitting of no ifs, dependent upon no conditions, with 
no intermediates. 

“Lord, what shall I do?” 

Or to phrase it in slightly different form,“ Master, what 
wilt Thou have me do?” 

If all the members of our churches can be induced to 
ask this question honestly, with reference to the present 
denominational situation, we shall have a revival of re- 
ligion, and all needed resources for the great work which 
the Master has committed to us as His representatives 
and co-workers. 

“What wilt Thou have me do, Lord?” 














Pell —4a 
NOTE AND COMMENT | 
+) [a NPE 


{When shall we learn that the interests of humanity are indivi- 
sible; that what affects the welfare of one affects the welfare of 
all; and that the cause of Christ in the whole earth is of vital 
concern to everyone who has any concern in it at all anywhere? 


{| The front cover of this issue is a reproduction of a photo- 
graph brought back from Riga by Secretary Lipphard. The 
boy is one of the 17,000 children being fed daily by the American 
Relief Administration, of which Herbert Hoover is Chairman. 
The clothes worn by this child indicate how the people with 
their shortage of clothing have to use everything available for 
wearing apparel. Hisshoes are only homemade moccasins made 
of old carpet; his skirt is made of an old Russian tablecloth; his 
coat was obviously originally made for a boy many years 
older. It is estimated that the American Relief Administration 
this winter will feed 5,000,000 children in the famine stricken 
Volga Valley region. 


{Where we cannot check immigration, we must Christianize the 
immigrant. 


{| The passage of the anti-lynching law by the House of Repre- 
sentatives gives hope that this good measure may become law. 
It puts the proper kind of responsibility upon the lawless lynch- 
ers, and also upon the states and localities in which lynchings 
occur. It seems strange that the Representatives from the 
South, which suffers most from these mob outbreaks, should 
have sought to defeat the bill, but party lines were not drawn, 
some Democrats voting with the Republican majority for the 
bill, and a few Republicans voting against it. This proposed 
law is not merely in the interest of the colored people. It is 
essential to liberty and the common welfare that law should be 
enforced and obeyed, and we are in no greater peril as a nation 
today than from the prevalence of the spirit of law disregard 
and defiance. - 


| We have received a report of the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Maubin, Burma, from Rev. and Mrs. E. N. Chaney 
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in collaboration, too late unfortunately for this issue. We can- 
not forbear, however, to mention the fact now that one new 
church was admitted, making 34 with a total membership of 
practically 2,000, and that 17 converts were baptized, the most 
striking member of the group a woman of 70. The year’s bap- 
tisms numbered 168. But you will have the full report next 
month. 


{| The photographs accompanying Secretary Lipphard’s article 
on our Baptist Relief Distribution were taken by him, but he 
found the peculiar northern light made the matter of right time 
exposure extremely difficult to deal with, and the result was 
not at all satisfactory. At the same time the pictures show be- 
ter than words the need and helpfulness of the ministration. 
The photographs, by the way, make excellent stereopticon 
slides, and the illustrated address is one that should be in demand 
for a long time to come. The human touch is the open-sesame 
to the heart. 


{| The map of Belgian Congo gives a clear idea of the situation 
of our Mission, and the dividing section which it is proposed to 
occupy, in order that our territory may not be divided. The 
missions of other denominations and bodies are also indicated, 
together with the route of the Congo and its wonderful tribu- 
taries, which so deeply impressed Secretary Lerrigo. 


If missionaries can Christianize Chinese in China,.can they 
not Christianize Chinese in America also? 


{{ One of the pastors who has always led his church into larger 
views of Christian evangelism, stewardship and the missionary 
enterprise is Dr. Thomas J. Villers, and it is a matter of interest 
to Baptists in general that he has decided to close his long and 
fruitful ministry with the First Baptist Church of Detroit in 
order to accept the urgent and unanimous call to the White 
Temple, Portland, Oregon. In the nearly nine years of his pas- 
torate in Detroit 1,455 new members have been added to the 
church; the current expense budget has grown from $12,925 to 
$23,269; and note this—the benevolences have increased from 
$6,591 the first year to $42,360 for 1920-21, an increase of more 
than 600 per cent. That is a record for both pastor and people 
to be proud of. Thus the Pacific Coast gets two strong leaders in 
Dr. Villers at Portland and Dr. Hanley at Berkeley, California. 


{| MissIons gives godspeed to Dr. and Mrs. Axling, as they 
return to their beloved work in Japan. Dr. Axling has been 
able, during his furlough, to do much to bring about that better 
understanding between the Japanese and American people 
which is so essential to world peace and our missionary work in 
Japan. The assurance of the good he has done should hearten 
him as he goes back to that great center of activity, the Baptist 
Tabernacle in Tokyo. 


{| It signifies much that a Convention like that of Southern 
California should meet in special session to consider the denomi- 
national situation, and should after full consideration pledge 
its renewed support to the New World Movement, and declare 
its determination to meet its share of the funds needed to main- 
tain our Northern Baptist work without retrenchment. The 
action was hearty and unanimous, and resulted from the spirit- 
ual motive power of the sessions. 


Send to Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary of the National Com- 
mittee for Constructive Immigration Legislation, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York, for the leaflet entitled ‘‘A Permanent Immi- 
gration Policy.” It gives information that every citizen should 
have, including the principles of the Sterling-Vaile Bill which 
proposes a proper regulative policy, universal and patriotic. 
There will be no charge for the leaflet, but a postage stamp en- 
closed will be courteous and fair. 


“ We learn of foreign missionaries who, distressed at the present 
situation and fearing retrenchment worse than poverty, have 
asked that the increases voted in their salaries to meet living 
costs be withheld and applied to the funds now being raised for 
the work. That the work be not hindered or stopped is their 


one desire and thought. We hope that such sacrifice will not be 
permitted, much as the spirit prompting it is admired. It cer- 
tainly puts to shame those who are withholding what it would be 
no sacrifice to give to this great cause of evangelizing the world. 


] What a heartening message ought to go out to the mission- 
aries from the Laymen’s Meeting. ‘‘Don’t be discouraged, 
you who are on the firing line. We are out for our share of the 
Fifteen Millions that will sustain you all in your work of love 
and blessing!’’ 


{| So we must forget the familiar name of McMinnville College, 
our fine Christian school in Oregon, and get familiar with the 
new name, Linfield College. The reason for the change is suffi- 
cient, and brings joy to all who know what this institution has 
become under President Riley, for it means that in answer to 
many prayers a great gift has been made, not less than a quarter 
of a million dollars, by Mrs. Frances Eleanor Ross Linfield, 
as a memorial for her husband, Rev. George Fisher Linfield. 
Mrs. Linfield is now dean of the college. Fortunate property 
investments in Spokane have enabled her to make this gift, 
which will mean so much to the institution. MIssIONs joins 
in the gladness of heart and hails Linfield College! The endow- 
ment is now over half a million. 


§ In this connection it is of interest that H. R. Bowler, a 
Rhodes scholar and over-seas worker for the Y. M. C. A., now 
private secretary to Dr. Aitchison, is a McMinnville graduate 


‘ of 1919, and that Ralph S. McKee, a secretary to Dr. John R. 


Mott, General Secretary of the International Y. M. C. A., isa 
1912 graduate. Other graduates are filling places of honor and 
responsibility in New York. 


{ No more hopeful indication of a new spirit in the relations of 
the white and colored races has appeared than a recent notable 
utterance of a group of Southern churchwomen, prominent citi- 
zens of Georgia, assembled to form a woman’s section of the 
State Inter-Racial Committee. They say, among other strong ex- 
pressions: ‘‘ We havea deep sense of appreciation of the chivalry 
of men who would give their lives for the purity and safety of 
the women of their own race, yet we feel constrained to declare 
our convictions concerning the methods sometimes employed in 
this supposed protection. We find in our hearts no extenuation 
for crime, be it violation of womanhood, mob-violence, or the 
illegal taking of human life. We are convinced that if there is 
any one crime more dangerous than another, it is that crime 
which strikes at the root of and undermines constituted author- 
ity, breaks all laws and restraints of civilization, substitutes 
mob-violence and masked irresponsibility for established jus- 
tice, and deprives society of a sense of protection against bar- 
barism. Therefore, we believe that no falser appeal can be 
made to southern manhood than that mob-violence is necessary 
for the protection of womanhood, or that the brutal practice 
of lynching and burning of human beings is an expression of 
chivalry. We believe that these methods are ‘no protection to 
anything or anybody but that they jeopardize every right and 
every security that we possess.’’’ This action of the Georgia 
women has been followed by a similar pronouncement from a 
group of Alabama women. 


q Sioux Falls College has a bequest of $50,000 in the will of 
Mrs. Josephine Martin Glidden for the construction of a girl’s 
dormitory. This is said to be the largest gift made to educa- 
tion by a citizen of South Dakota. 


q At the February meeting of the Administrative Committee 
of the General Board of Promotion there was a general feeling 
that the constituency of the Convention is being aroused to 
the present situation, and that the states are organizing to 
reach the hitherto unreached churches and individual givers. 
The hopeful spirit is in itself symptomatic of success, and we 
can all help promote that. What is imperatively needed is 
the wide presentation of the facts. 


q Special Book Reviews next month, as Religious Book Week 
is fixed for April 2-8, 1922. 
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Railroad Evangelism 


BY E. R. HERMISTON 


»)7 — © put the “ go” into the — for i are 
as always on the move: on foot, in the saddle, 
8 on bicycles, on boats, by auto, on the rails 
in the chapel cars, and it may be they will 
speed the preaching of the everlasting 
cs by means of the flying machine. 

A man once asked me what authority I had for my 
mission, and I quoted the colored preacher who said he 
took a text and went everywhere preaching the gospel. 

The Great Commission still holds good with us. We go 
everywhere and preach the gospel to every creature. We 
have been going eighteen years on the chapel car. The 
other day we completed our 107,cooth mile. We were 
three months on “Herald of Hope,” twelve years on the 
chapel car “ Emmanuel,” and during the last seven years 
we have been on “Grace.” We were three years in 





Oregon, two years in Washington, two years in Idaho, 


one year in Nevada, one year in Arizona, one year in 
Utah, one year in Montana, and the rest of the time in 
California. 

The very latest report from all the cars shows that as a 
result of this work from the beginning, about 23,000 have 
professed conversion, 300 Sunday schools have been 
established, and 200 churches revived, repaired and built. 
But this does not tell of the broken hearts healed, of back- 
sliders reclaimed and infidels saved, of towns and com- 
munities redeemed and reconstructed by the Gospel of 
Good Cheer that the chapel car brings. 

We spent one of the best years of our lives in the 
different fields in Arizona. At Yuma we had a great 
union revival and many converts, and all along the line 
were given the warmest kind of receptions. In some of 
the greatest mining camps in the world all classes and 
people welcomed the car. We had successful meetings at 
Globe, Miama, Clifton, Douglas, Naco and Phoenix. 
We hope some day to return to Arizona. 

Another wonderful country was the Imperial Valley in 
California. The first time the State Convention sent us 
down there we requested them to let us return, as we 
could see nothing but sand dunes, cactus and jack- 
rabbits, and did not think a white man could live there. 
But since then we have been back three times, and built 
churches at Holtville, El Centro and Calexico. The 
“going” gets better every year. In 1920 they took 
ninety million dollars out of the valley. The liars lied 
until their lies came true. They raised everything, from 
cantaloupes to the price of land. Yes, that desert can 
raise crops as well as dust. And land went from $8 to 
$800 an acre. 

It is said that a cowboy rode into an irrigated section of 
the Imperial Valley and asked, ‘“ How is a family going to 
make a living here?” 

“On twenty acres of land,” answered the real estate 
man. 

The cowboy laughed and said, “Why, man, it took us 
all our time to make a living on twenty sections.” That 
shows the difference between the past and the present. 
Irrigation and reclamation have wrought miracles. We 
can look back now and see how many of the little 


struggling fields have developed until they have upon 
them strong, self-supporting churches. 

We were sent to Hermiston, the commercial center on 
an irrigation project in Eastern Oregon, and found the 
growing town was threatened with a fatal malady at its 
birth. The railroad divided the town physically as well as 
temperamentally, a real town-site fight had been started 
and no peace was in sight. The two factions looked across 
the track at each other with jealous eyes and could agree 
on nothing. The feeling ran high. 

I preached union and told the people we could not 
build the church on the railroad track nor on both sides 
of it. “You will have to hang together or hang separ- 
ately,” Itold them. “The only way to permanent peace, 
it seems to me, is to agree to disagree.” 

Our advice was accepted and a ten-thousand-dollar 
cement-block church was built. It stands today as one of 
the finest monuments of the chapel car work. 

One of the most important parts of our work is that 
among the railroad men themselves. Some of them are 
the biggest-hearted men I have met. 

“Preacher,” said one of them to me one day, “I don’t 
believe a baggageman can go to heaven.” 

He was a notorious blasphemer and I knew what he 
meant. 

“You may have good reason to feel indignant at 
times,” I said, “but there is no reason why you should use 
in vain the name that is above every name. Why not use 
my name?” 

“T would have to practice on it awhile,” he replied with 
a grin. 

Just then a bicycle came in. The baggageman glanced 
at my card and he came out with a “by Hermiston!” 
A little thing, yet in the union meeting we were holding in 
that town this man stated in a public confession that it 
marked a turning point in his life. 

You learn to love these men as you become acquainted 
with them. In all these years we have always been 
treated with the greatest respect by the railroad men. 
They have watered the car, spotted it, cleaned and 
repaired it. 

I remember one occasion when my wife’s patience was 
tried—and she is one of the best in the land. But 
naturally it was disturbing to have the ham and eggs and 
pancakes slide out on the floor with the sugar and cream 
on top when the trainmen unintentionally gave us a jolt 
and upset things. The engineer came over and asked if 
there was any harm done. We looked over the car and 
found a knuckle cracked. So the next day the engineer 
put on another and when I thanked him I gave him one of 
our nice Teacher’s Bibles. 

“T don’t know what in the world I would do with that,” 
he said. “But my little girl may want it.” 

When he gave it to his little girl, she said, ‘Papa, you 
will read it after supper.” He said he would. 

After supper in came Mesdames Jones and White and 
Smith. Said he to his wife, “What is going on around 
here?” 

“You told the little girl you would read the Bible and 
she has invited the folks in to hear it.” 
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‘We don’t want any church business here.’”’ But just 
like a railroad man he read the Bible. Three weeks later 
he sent for the car to come down to his town and we had a 
genuine revival. My engineer was among the first con- 
verts. The Bible and the prayer of the little girl were the 
power behind the throne. 

Another important part of the work is the revival cf 
dead churches. I can’t say I like it. But we have to 
do it. We have to go where we are not wanted some- 
times. Dear “Uncle Boston” Smith called our chapel 
cars the resurrection department. 

I remember that in one town we visited the church 
building was a wreck. The window lights were out and 
the cobwebs in the corners looked like great suspension 


bridges. They had something I had never seen in a 
church before—cuspidors in the aisles and one in the 
pulpit—a big square one. I told them they should get 
those things out of the house of God. So after making 
some needed repairs they cleaned the building up and we 
had a good old-fashioned, sin-cleansing, Bible-loving 
revival. How often have I seen the truth of the Word, 
“They that sow in tears reap in joy.” 

Now we have returned to California after all these 
years and find a greater demand for the car work than 
ever before. It has been our joy to make possible the 
dedication of a chapel at Chowchilla that is the finest 
building I have helped to erect since the car was at 


Hermiston, Oregon. 

















FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, CHOWCHILLA, CALIFORNIA 


A Monument to Chapel Car Work—A Beautiful Edifice 


FTER nine months of effort Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 

Hermiston and the good folks at Chowchilla, Cali- 

fornia, have the joy of dedicating a fine modern and up- 
to-date church building. 

In February, 1921, the Chapel Car “Grace” pulled 
into town quietly and services were started and ai the 
end of the first month a meeting was called to consider 
the advisability of organizing. Dr. C. W. Brinstad, Dr. 
C. H. Bancroft and other prominent workers were called 
in and the church was organized with 60 charter members, 
while 20 others were also expected to join. Plans were 
started for a building and after securing two lots, the 


_ giit of C. O. Robinson of Chowchilla, and a gift and loan 


of $2,000 from the State Convention, and the subscrip- 
tions to secure an $8,000 property, the contract was let. 
The structure is of Moorish Mission architecture and has 
Sunday school rooms, ladies’ parlor, and auditorium to 
Seat 350. 


Chowchilla is a young town of 1,000 progressive Ameri- 
can people, mostly from the eastern part of the United 
States. The first thing you see is a large electric arch 
inviting you to 134,000 acres and we can say after careful 
investigation that there are at least 100,000 acres of the 
best land in the state. The streets are paved and there 
are six great highways running out from this center. 
They have one of the best hotels in the state here and 
three fine modern schools. The high school is one of the 
best in the county and they have a branch of the Carlton 
Agricultural College at this place. They have just voted 
bonds for $28,000,000 for an irrigation project. The 
church takes its place as a leader in this growing center by 
calling Rev. Wm. Matthews, D.D., as pastor. He was 
formerly president of Ewing College, and pastor of a 
church in Chicago. The Chowchilla church has lined 
up with the New World Movement and hopes to become 
one of the helpful churches in the denomination. 
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THE ‘“‘ESTONIA’’ AT THE WHARF IN LIBAU 


SHACK AT CONSTANTINOV, POLAND 


A Million Dollar Christmas Gift 


BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


T WAS a million dollar Christmas gift that 

Northern Baptists sent to Europe in the 
| fall of 1921. A conservative estimate 
suggests that the immense cargo of cloth- 
ing, shoes, toys and other relief supplies on 
the Estonia for Russia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Esthonia and Poland; the second cargo on the Oropesa for 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Germany; the supple- 
mentary shipment for France, and the later shipments 
for Russia had a value of approximately one million 
dollars. 

One striking evidence of the value of these supplies is 
seen in the customs receipt from the Government of 
Latvia. Before sailing from New York I visited the 
office of the Latvian Consul, in order to have the shipment 
for the destitute people enter that country free of customs 
charges. Although sympathetic and favorably disposed, 
he could give little encouragement because of the heavy 
tariff on relief supplies. This had been necessitated by 
the misuse which many unscrupulous persons had made 
of the privilege by sending into Latvia hundreds of 
packages labeled “relief goods,’ which later had found 
their way into the shops and stores for sale. When I told 
the official that it would be a simple matter to turn the 
entire shipment over to one of the other countries, if upon 
my arrival at Libau I discovered that there were heavy 
customs charges to pay, he very promptly despatched a 
cable to his government and received the assurance that 
the shipment would enter free of duty. 

For two days I stood on the wind-swept, zero-tempera- 
ture pier of the frozen city of Libau, checking off the bales 
for Latvia as they were unloaded. When all had been 
accounted for, the customs inspector insisted that one 
bale of clothing, one barrel of soap and one barrel of toys 
be opened for his examination. Upon satisfying himself 
that they contained what we had claimed as their con- 
tents, namely relief goods, he authorized the entry of the 
entire shipment free of charge, and handed me a customs 
receipt for 33,000,000 Rubles. This was an immense sum 
in Latvian currency and indeed respectably large even in 
American money, for the equivalent was $130,000 at the 
current rate of exchange. Thus the value of the shipment 
for Latvia alone was so large as to have involved a 








customs charge of $130,000 had not this Christmas gift 
been permitted to enter the country free of duty. 

The poverty stricken people of Europe, however, 
looked far beyond the monetary value of these gifts. For 
them, in their economic misery, this shipment had a 
deeper and more spiritual significance. These bales of 
clothing and these barrels of soap and toys, which they 
had seen unloaded from the steamer at the pier, from the 
railway cars in the depots, and from the wagons and the 
sleds in the remote interior villages, were to them the 
visible expression of an incredible Christian fellowship. 
They furnished tangible evidence of a fraternal love that 
had stretched out its comforting, embracing arms across 
the broad expanse of the sea in order to bring some 
measure of relief to a people from whom the great war had 
not yet exacted all its toll. Wherever I went in connec- 
tion with the distribution of this million dollar Christmas 
gift, whether in the freezing communities of the Baltic 
provinces, or in the destitute towns of Poland, or in the 
big cities of Germany, or among the war-devastated 
villages of France, I was impressed with the fact that the 
recipients of these gifts looked beyond their financial 
value and saw in them the spirit of the Christ to whom 
human suffering appealed not in vain. 

The gratitude which they manifested was therefore 
profound, overwhelming, inspiring, pathetic. At the close 
of that memorable public service in the big, heatless 
Lutheran church at Libau, where five thousand people 
had stood or sat for more than two hours, in a human con- 
gestion unparalleled even in the New York subway during 
the rush hours, scores of women, clothed in ragged gar- 
ments, came to the altar rail, and with tears in their eyes 
kissed my hand. In this humble way they tried to indi- 
cate their gratitude. In the four large Baptist churches 
which I had the privilege of addressing in Latvia, all of 
them crowded to maximum capacity, the audiences by 
rising votes, and the pastors in words quivering with 
emotional feeling, expressed their profound appreciation 
of this service of mercy on the part of Northern Baptists. 
In Germany the people applied a name to these relief 
supplies that not only was singularly appropriate as a 
descriptive label, but revealed also the gratitude which 
they felt: They called these bales “liebesgaben”—gifts 
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of love. In the foyer at Lens, 450 children from the 
shacks and huts in that vast devastated region of France 
had gathered for their Christmas celebration. While I 
stood at attention they sang two stanzas of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” in French, in honor of the American 
visitor. At the close of the service, after each child had 
received a gift, made possible by the generosity of Ameri- 
can Baptists, they all passed the platform where I was 
standing in order to shake hands with me. It was most 
inspiring to hear all these children say so sweetly in 
French, ‘Merci, monsieur’”—‘Thank you, kind sir.” 
At Denain, where I attended the celebration with the war 
orphans, supported by the Foreign Mission Society, I was 
immensely pleased to hear them say in English, “Thank 
you,” having been taught this by our relief director, Mr. 
Brouillette. They said it in unison and each child said it 
individually as he and she paused at the platform, holding 


in one hand their appreciated Christmas gift and shaking ° 


mine with the other. 

More pathetic were the manifestations of gratitude in 
Poland. As I stood in the big yard behind the ware- 
house, where a long line of men, women and children had 
gathered, each to receive his or her allotted share of the 
contents of those bales, I wished the readers of MIssIons 
might have been present and might have seen for them- 
selves the indescribable joy with which these people 
received their gifts. Men, clad in coats with so many 
patches that the original fabric was scarcely discernible, 
hugged to their bosoms the coats from America as if they 
were some long lost children who had returned home. 
Tears poured profusely—not tears of sorrow but tears of 
joy that had not been known in years—when women 


received the bundles and found that they contained just 
the garments that were needed by themselves and so 
urgently needed by their children. There were also 
episodes in human nature in this inspiring scene. I recall 
one woman finding in her bundle a plush coat. It had 
been worn for some years in America and was doubtless 
prehistoric in style; nevertheless it was destined to be of 
good service for several winters more in Poland. She 
could not wait until her return home and with nervous 
haste tried on the coat out there in the yard. The fit was 
perfect. On her face appeared a smile that had not 
adorned her countenance for many years. As she looked 
at herself, it seemed that only a mirror attached to the 
door of the warehouse was necessary to make the 
assembled multitude realize that even in faraway Poland 
it was impossible to escape the presence of the eternal 
feminine. 

Did these men, women and children in these nine 
different countries need the things that Northern Baptists 
sent them? Limitations of space forbid any extended de- 
scription of conditions as I observed them, but a few 
isolated cases here and there will serve to show the readers 
of Misstons better than any general description just what 
conditions are to be found during these winter months. 
While standing one afternoon on the pier at Danzig 
checking off the final bales for Poland, a boy of fifteen 
approached me, timidly asking whether I was a ship’s 
officer and inquiring whether he could be employed. It 
was bitterly cold, and I felt far from comfortable in my 
sweater and my heavy overcoat: Yet this boy was clad in 
only a thin coat, thin trousers and a summer cap. His 
father had been killed in the German army, his mother 
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Group of Polish People Who Have Received Their Bundles 
Waiting in Line at the First Baptist Church at Lodz for 
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Women Earning a Living as Gatherers of Wood in Libau 
Polish Boys in Rags, Glad to Receive New Coats and Shoes 
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5. Unloading Bales for Lithuania at Libaup 
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Group of Children in Riga Fed by the American Relief 
Administration 
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Where 5,000 People Heard the Story of Harbor 
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CLOTHING AWAITING ASSORTING IN SUNDAY SCHOOL ROOM 
OF CHURCH AT LODZ 


was an invalid and his sister a cripple. The entire support 
of the three depended upon him and he had had no work 
in more than three months. They lived in a single attic 
room, and for several weeks had had nothing to eat except 
an occasional loaf of stale bread and frozen potatoes. 
This family typified hundreds of others similarly afflicted. 
In one of the villages of Poland, I entered a rude hut con- 
sisting of only four crumbling walls, grim reminders of a 
home shattered by the artillery fire and covered by a roof 
of boards, straw, manure and mud. The floor was of 
damp earth, and in this hovel lived a man and his wife, 
the man having been out of work for more than a year. 
Here was indeed poverty at its absolute lowest level. On 
the top floor of another building, in another town of 
Poland, I found living in an attic room, with a single 
window, a man and his wife and three children. The 
feeble fire which had cooked the noonday meal had been 
left to die in order to conserve fuel. The children, not 
having sufficient clothing to go out of doors to play, spent 
most of their time in bed covered by a filthy feather bed in 
order to keep warm. In the destroyed villages of 
Northern France I found people still living in damp, dark, 
dismal cellars. Children were finding their only play- 
ground in the mud. In Libau I saw scores of shoeless 











REV. JOHN A. FREY, PASTOR ALBERT EICHMANN AND WIFE, 
OF ZION’S BAPTIST CHURCH, LIBAU 


women walking those frigid streets, their feet encased in 
rags or pieces of carpet tied around their ankles with 
string. 

In view of such conditions and many others that could 


be mentioned, the gratitude manifested by these thou- 
sands of people who have been aided by this relief ship- 
ment is not surprising. Only those who have experienced 
suffering can best appreciate happiness, and only those 
who have lived through misery can most fully enjoy the 
return of comfort and the satisfaction of human wants. 
Everywhere I was conscious that the gratitude shown by 
these people was not extended to me personally but to me 
as the representative of that great host of Baptists, the 
readers of Missions as well as those who unfortunately 
do not take the magazine, who last October helped to 
make possible the sending of this ‘Ship of Fellowship.” 

What has been accomplished by this unique achieve- 
ment? We have brought a measure of relief to suffering 
multitudes. To be sure, in view of the fearful, inde- 
scribable need, this relief is not large, but we have at least 
made some contribution toward the alleviation of human 
woe. We have demonstrated that Christian fellowship 
can survive even the shattering effects of a world war, and 
that Christian brotherhood can cross all racial, political 
and religious boundary lines. We have strengthened the 











ON THE PIER AT LIBAU-——LEFT TO RIGHT: ARMED CUSTOMS 

GUARD; A. POLOTOKIN, OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 

BOLSHEVIK GOVERNMENT; T. J. HOWARD OF THE AMERICAN 

RELIEF ADMINISTRATION; REV. J. A. FREY AND MR. K. 
FREYWOLD OF RIGA 


Baptist cause in Europe and have made our denomina- 
tional kinsmen feel that they are part of a great Baptist 
world fellowship. We have given fresh impetus to the 
development of a Baptist solidarity. We have also made 
a slight contribution toward the establishment of a new 
world, which many had hoped would speedily follow the 
ending of the war, but which these people in Europe had 
begun to believe would never come. We have also fur- 
nished a new demonstration of that great principle of 
Jesus Christ ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these, my 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me.” In that 
spirit Northern Baptists sent this shipload of supplies to 
Europe. 

Thus ends the story of a wonderful relief ministry by 
one of the great branches of the Christian church. The 
vision of Foreign Secretary James H. Franklin of the 
Foreign Mission Society became not only a denomina- 
fional achievement but also a superb effort in dis- 
interested service for those in distress. This relief 
ministry will long be remembered. The passing of time 
will more clearly reveal its spiritual significance and its 
relationship to the great period of world reconstruction in 
which we live. In the years that are to come, the chil- 
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dren of today will tell the children of tomorrow a wonder- 
ful fascinating tale of a great war, and how after that war 
there came a great ship, laden with gifts of clothing and 
soap to keep warm those whom the war had left naked 
and cold, and to keep clean those whom the war had 


plunged into distressing uncleanness, and to bring back 
cheer into the hearts of those from whom the war had 
taken away all the happiness and joy of life. It all was 
made possible because Northern Baptists decided to 
“Fill a Ship in Fellowship.” 


























THE NEW FOYER AT AVION, FRANCE, OUR CHURCH 
COMMUNITY HOUSE 


WAITING ON CHRISTMAS DAY FOR DOORS TO OPEN 
AT LENZ FOYER, FRANCE 


The Autobiography of a Woolen Blanket 


A STORY FOR THE JUNIORS WHICH THE SENIORS CAN ALL READ ALSO 


BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


(To understand the wherefore of this sketch, it should be known that the cargo of the Relief Ship 
“Estonia” included a bale of fine woolen blankets sent by Colonel E. H. Haskell, of Boston, to the 
students of our new Baptist Theological Seminary in Riga, who greatly need just such helps to keep 
warm where zero weather prevails and fuel is scarce or unobtainable. The gift was greatly appreciated, 
and the picture on the following page shows the bale arriving at its destination.—Ed.) 


HAVE been told that I started life on the 
warm back of a sheep, whence I was re- 
moved by rude shearers, but of that I 
know nothing. I came to consciousness in 
the whirl and whirr and stuffy atmosphere 
of a big mill, where the hours of work were 
long and the language of the workers was frequently not 
polite or nice. I was not always handled carefully, and 
at times it seemed as though the very lifé would be 
squeezed out of me. I was kept very clean, however, and 
one day found myself, in company with many sisters, in a 
large room that someone called a packing room. Here I 
was neatly placed, had a tasty ribbon tied around my 
waist, and learned from what the head packer said that I 
was one of a goodly group destined to take a long journey, 
half way round the world perhaps. 

I looked and listened very intently, you may be sure, 
and what should happen presently but the entrance of a 
large, bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked man with a glad ring in 
his voice. He asked the packer where his fine family of 
Warm Woolen Blankets was. He wanted to see each 
member, to be sure they were the very best Woolen 
Blankets that ever were, as they were to go on a great 
mission. 

I felt very proud at this, and when it came my turn this 
smiling gentleman, who was called Colonel Haskell by the 
packer, held me up to the light, felt my cheeks, and de- 
clared that I was one of the finest of the family he had 





seen. He certainly must have noticed how I glowed with 
warmth of pleasure at that. Then he told the packer that 
we must all have the best of preparation for our long 
voyage, because he wanted us to arrive in the pink of 
condition. I thought he should have said the cream of 
condition, for that was my color and not pink, but per- 
haps he was color blind. 

Well, we were put in a nice compartmeng, all to our- 
selves, and were as snug as a bug in a rug, which I heard 
somebody say once and thought very pretty speech. 
Then what a jolty time we had on the way to the Brook- 
lyn pier where the steamer Estonia lay. I knew abouc 
this because the packer had a young missionary from 
India up, to tell him how particular the Colonel was to 
have us put in charge of Secretary Lipphard, so that we 
should not get lost, and hence we must be taken specially 
to the steamer and put where Mr. Lipphard couldn’t fail 
to see us and remember us when we got over the ocean. 
So we reached the pier safely, and were put in the big 
warehouse with the biggest lot of bales and boxes and 
barrels. That was what the workmen called them, but 
they don’t know, because these were all little houses in 
which the Relief Family lived, so I heard, and a wonderful 
Family, too. I suppose those workmen thought we were 
living ina box. We didn’t care, we knew and were happy 
to think we were going away over to some cold place in 
Europe where they didn’t have any of our Family to make 
life happy. 
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COL HASKELL’S BALE OF BLANKETS ARRIVING AT THE SEMI- 
NARYIN RIGA. IT WAS WITH GREAT DIFFICULTY THAT A MAN 
COULD BE FOUND TO HAUL THEM 


After a while Mr. Lipphard came, found us, and I heard 
him tell the Captain (so he called him) that he didn’t 
know how he was going to get along, he was so worried 
lest he should iose us somewhere on the way, and then 
what could he tell the Colonel? I know he was worried, 
because every time we stopped anywhere, he had us 
hunted up and put out of the way, so that nobody could 
kidnap us. We thought what a good man the Colonel 
was, to be so careful of us. It was fortunate we were well 
put up, else we should have been tossed every which way, 
that steamer did pitch and roll and lurch so. I didn’t see 
or hear anything from Mr. Lipphard for some days, and I 
guess he was busy holding on to himself or something. 
It was certainly necessary to hold on to something, for if 
you didn’t you would lose it, the way we tossed about. 

But at last everything became quiet, and I heard them 
talking about our being in a harbor. We had no windows 
in our house, however, and could not tell one side of the 
ocean from the other. One day there came a great dis- 
turbance in our neighborhood, and some rough men 
grabbed us and were about to carry us off when we heard 
a sharp voice, in German, telling the men to let us alone, 
and they put us back in our safe place. But this happened 
more than once, and Mr. Lipphard told the Captain 
everybody seemed possessed to carry off Colonel Haskell’s 
Blankets, and what could he say if he had to go home and 
admit that we had not reached the place where the 
Colonel wanted us to be? So he was more anxious than 
ever, and at the very last, when the customs officers had 
tried to see us but had been piloted aside, to make sure of 
us Mr. Lipphard had us carried into his own quarters, 
and would not trust us out of his sight. He even had us 
checked as his own baggage, and in that fine style we rode 
into our rooms in the new Baptist Theological Seminary, 
where we were introduced to the fine young men who are 
going to make the preachers by and by. Weren’t we 
proud, and weren’t the young men happy! There were 
some pretty speeches all around, and I guess Mr. Lipp- 
hard was the happiest of all to think of what a splendid 
story he could tell Colonel Haskell. I hope he wasn’t 
glad to get rid of me, but I fear he was. 

So here I am, an American Woolen Blanket in far-off 
Riga, a place I never heard of before we came. And here 
I am something of a missionary, too, for it is my mission 
to help make comfortable and so keep strong and well one 
of the Master’s servants. I am contented, because I am 
sure that I am much more needed here than I ever could 


have been in America. I warmly thank kind Colonel 
Haskell for sending me, and so do we all of us, and that 
ends my story. 

That does not mean that I may rot Lave another to 
tell some day, for this is a wonderful place, and the 
young men here have been through great experiences, 
and I am listening eagerly. 


te 
Honor Students of Our Schools 


Ma Mya Yin and Ma Tin, graduates of Kemendine 
Girls’ School and Judson College, received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, from the University of Rangoon, at 
the Convocation on November 28, 1921. This was a 
notable occasion—the first convocation of the new uni- 
versity of Rangoon. There were in all ten graduates 
from Judson College to receive the B.A. degree, three of 
whom were women. The two in the picture received 
their preparatory training at Kemendine Girls’ School 
and the third, Nyein Tha Ma, at Morton Lane Girls’ 
School in Moulmein. Ma Tin also received honorary 
mention for her exceptionally fine scholarship. There are 
now five Baptist Burmese college girls who have received 
the B. A. degree,the other two being Ma Thein of Kemen- 
dine and Ruth, of Morton Lane, the daughter of Ah Soo 
of Moulmein. These two received their degree from Cal- 
cutta University, before the new Burman University was 
opened. 





MA MYA YIN AND MA TIN, KEMENDINE GIRLS WHO RECEIVED THE 
DEGREE OF B, A. FROM BURMAN UNIVERSITY THIS YEAR 
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Two Interesting Reports in Person by Two Expert Reporters 


BY THE EDITOR 








NE of the most interesting evenings we 
have spent in a long time was that of 
January 17, when Secretary Lipphard 
told the story of his Relief Ship voyage 
to the Board of Managers of the Foreign 
Mission Society and many guests, includ- 
ing the Board of the Woman’s Foreign Society, which 
had been in session the same day. Following Mr. Lipp- 
hard, Home Secretary Lerrigo gave an account of his 
visit to our mission stations on the Congo, bringing fresh 
news of the great revival movement that makes this a 
time of times for extension of our work there. These two 
narrative addresses were of the kind that stir the spirit. 
There was no lapse of interest in the more than two hours’ 
session. Each speaker had a story of magnitude to tell, 
and each threw into it the personal equation that kindles 
glow in the hearer. As one remarked, “If only every 
Northern Baptist could hear that, wouldn’t it be easy 
to close out our campaign.” It is true that if the story 
of what we are doing could be made known in like graphic 
fashion in all our churches there would be a wave of 
missionary enthusiasm that would sweep all obstacles 
before it. We hope that many churches and conventions 
may have chance to hear these speakers describe their 
experiences. 

Mr. Lipphard was full of the ardor of the uncommon 
enterprise in which he has been engaged for several of 
the most momentous weeks of his life. He has told a 
part of his story already in Missions, and is not through 
with it yet, as our readers will discover. But he could 
not convey in cold type the effect of his word pictures, 
the interplay of humor, the glimpses into situations that 
required quick wit and decision. It was evident that in 
cases where diplomacy was necessary it was not wanting 
on his part, and more than one foreign official will re- 
member that Americans know how to meet circumstances 
as they arise. Especially delightful were the episodes 
where the magic name of Mr. Hoover and the red seals 
of the Foreign Mission Society with which Mr. Hunting- 
ton supplied him were sufficient to secure the desired 
ends, while less favored mortals waited. His ability to 
speak German enabled Mr. Lipphard to get on many 
times where otherwise success would have been difficult. 
It had not been clear to him before why he had spent so 
many years in preparatory school and college in the study 
of that language, but now it seemed to him providential 
preparation for just such an experience. 

How the customs authorities of one country finally 
decided to remit a heavy duty, that would have made the 
delivery of the relief goods impossible, rather than lose 
the relief altogether for their needy people, made one of 
the good stories. How the French consul remained deaf 
to the appeals of the German friends who insisted on go- 
ing to the consulate and demanding a visa for their 
American guest, and how the day was saved by Mr. 
Lipphard who, as a last resort, got the floor and told the 
French consul that the children of France would be de- 
prived of the Christmas gifts that had been promised 
them by the Baptists of America and had been brought 
all the way from America for them, if the visa was not 











issued within fifteen minutes, in order to catch the train 
that afternoon, suggesting casually what might be said 
by his superiors in Paris when they learned of the dis- 
appointment and the reason for it—well, that was another 
story, and a good one. 

These were the lighter spots that relieved the sombre 
and sorrowful details of the starvation, cold, suffering 
and despair that trailed his course through the war- 
stricken countries. What a fireless hotel is in a zero 
climate; what the lack of fuel means to a people in such a 
region; what a church service of two hours and more is 
like without heat, except that of closely packed together 
bodies; what lack of warm clothing and blankets means to 
humans—all this was made real by vivid description. 
In fact, we lived with the speaker through a series of rare 
experiences, saw through his keen and kindly eyes, felt 
with his warm sympathies, shared with him all the way 
save during the storm and stress period on the Estonia, 
which really had to do with anything but Relief. 

It would not be possible for Mr. Lipphard to over- 
emphasize, even with his flow of superlatives, the effect 
which this Relief Expedition created in the lands he 
visited. Christian Fellowship took on new significance 
in the minds of our Baptist people over there, while 
thousands for the first time heard of the Baptists, and 
in a way they will not forget. It was an inspiration that 
dictated the distribution of the relief according to difect 
need, as the voluntary offering of Northern Baptists to 
suffering humanity. That meeting in the great Lutheran 
Church in Libau, which during the hundred years of its 
existence had never before acted as host to a mixed 
congregation, opened a new door to Christian brother- 
hood and comity. More and more the people will grasp 
the significance of it, and our Baptist people there will 
no longer have to seek recognition or respect. The Re- 
lief Ship was more than any nine days’ wonder, and will 
form the subject of legend in far off days to come. So in 
a measure wherever the bales of blessing and bounty 
went—in Russia, Poland, Latvia, Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia. It was a great expedition, greatly conceived, 
greatly carried out, greatly received and welcomed, 
and best of all, greatly conducive to the succor of the 
suffering and the spreading abroad of the spirit of love 
and fellowship that glorifies the Lord Jesus Christ in 
whose Name and for whose sake it was undertaken. 

Dr. Lerrigo, who has returned from his long journey 
to accept his new duties as Home Secretary of the For- 
eign Mission Society, while also retaining the African 
field under his supervision, had an altogether different 
but equally interesting report to make. He found the 
link between the two reports in the Fellowship of Christ, 
which is the source of all other fellowship. He outlined 
briefly the field we occupy in Congo-Belge, gave the lat- 
est conclusions as to climate and conditions, and brought 
the Missions close to us, with their needs and possibili- 
ties. He paid high tribute to our missionaries, who have 
grown with the demands made upon them, and used all 
their developed powers in a consecrated service. He 
made us feel that the present is the time of unexampled 
Christian opportunity in Africa. A real mass movement 
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is under way. This is true not only in our Baptist, but 
in all the missions. Thousands have been baptized, and 
thousands more desire baptism but are held back pru- 
dently because there are no teachers and pastors and no 
facilities for training the converts in the Christian life. 
Dr. Lerrigo showed a thorough grasp of the situations 
which he went to study. We give our readers elsewhere 
an outline of his report and therefore shall not enter 


further into the facts. All present felt that it was an 
eventful and inspiring evening. The Society and denom- 
ination are to be congratulated on Dr. Lerrigo’s accept- 
ance of the responsible position of Home Secretary, 
which has not been filled since Dr. Aitchison was called 
from it to the headship of the General Board of Pro- 
motion. He comes fully equipped, intellectually and 
spiritually, for his new service. 


GREER: 


An Illustration of the Way to Get Things Going 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BAPTIST CONVENTION IN SPECIAL ONE-DAY SESSION 


nominational affairs the very extraor- 
@y, dinary thing of a special ‘one-day session 
XG » of the Southern California Baptist Con- 
kee) vention occurred Monday, January 16, 
' “= 1922, at the First Baptist Church, Los 
Angeles. The response to the call was even greater than 
anticipated. There were 480 registered delegates and 289 
registered visitors, and hundreds who did not register. 
Dr. O. P. Gifford, loved by all our Baptist people, opened 
the session with “A Message from the Word.” Dr. W. F. 
Harper, state secretary, spoke on ‘Why We Are Here,” 
urging loyalty and unity in our denominational work. 
Dr. Aitchison presented “The Denominational Crisis,” 
and at the beginning of the afternoon session held a con- 
ference, lasting two hours. The work of the women was 
ably presented by Mrs. M. Grant Edmands and Mrs. 
A. W. Rider. Colonel Haskell represented the Ministers 
and Missionaries Relief work. 

Southern California’s task was presented by the Pro- 
motion Director, and the session closed with addresses by 
Dr. J. M. Dean, of Pasadena, and Dr. J. A. Francis of Los 
Angeles. 

During the dinner hour the men gave themselves to the 
organization of a State Laymen’s Council, while the 
women discussed plans that could be carried out through 
their splendid organization. The spirit of the Convention 
was manifest most in the prayer sessions of the morning 
and afternoon. No meeting in the history of Southern 
California Baptists has aroused greater interest. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted at 
the close of the evening session: 





Whereas, The widespread business depression, coupled with 
other causes, has led to the falling off of receipts toward THE 
NEw Wortp MOVEMENT to an alarming degree, and 
whereas, such falling off, if continued, means disastrous re-- 
trenchment in every department of our work, including 
Home and Foreign Missions, together with the embarrass- 
ment of heavy debt; 

Resolved, First, that we, the delegates assembled at this Con- 
vention, reaffirm our faith in and loyalty to the great tasks of 
THE NEW WorLD MOVEMENT. 

Second, That we undertake to raise, if possible, in cash by the 
30th of April, the sum of $606,000.00, said amount repre- 
senting the sum of $286,000.00 then due in pledges already 
made, plus an additional sum of $320,000.00. 


Third, That we urge every Church in our Convention, irrespec- 
tive of whether it has previously subscribed its full quota or 
not, to make a new and sustained effort to reach in an 
adequate way every person within its membership, and also 
to present intelligently the claims of this Movement to every 
new member coming into the church. 

Fourth, Recognizing that the present crisis is such that nothing 
short of real sacrifice will meet the conditions of this tre- 
mendous hour, we ask our people in making their gifts to 
think upon a new plane, higher than we have before. 

Fifth, We recommend that an Easter offering be received in 
every Church Department of every Church after very careful 
preparation and instruction. 

Sixth, That we send a suitable message embodying the substance 
of these resolutions to every State Promotion Director within 
the bounds of the Northern Baptist Convention, suggesting 
the advisability of calling a special session of each State 
Convention in order that the Churches of every state may 
cooperate in a nation-wide movement. 


It is the firm belief of many that there is nothing that 
would so help solve the denominational programs as a 
gathering of like order in every State in our Northern 
Baptist Convention. The presence of Dr. Aitchison was 
appreciated by all and helped very materially in bringing 
our people to the place where they could unanimously 
adopt the above resolutions. 


F, G. Davies, Director of Promotion. 


oP 


‘‘T Believe in the New World Movement’’ 
By ALBERT L. ScotTrT 


Chairman Committee of the Department of Special Gifts 


“T believe in the New World Movement, and in the 
opportunity which it gives to us Baptists to do greater 
things than we have ever attempted before. I believe 
that it has already succeeded to an extent which was 
beyond our imaginations of a decade ago. The difficulties 
we are now passing through are such as are naturally to be 
expected from a great democracy, like the Baptist de- 
nomination. Out of all the discussion now going on will 
come, I am confident, a clearer vision of our destiny and a 
greater opportunity for service.” 
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Joint Day of Prayer for Missions, Friday, March 3rd 


A SERVICE OF PRAYER AND PRAISE* 


More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day; 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within their brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
—Tennyson 


I. JUBILATE DEo (To be read in unison, standing) 


O be joyful in the Lord all ye lands; serve the Lord with 
gladness and come before His presence with a song. 

Be ye sure that the Lord He is God; it is He that has made us 
and not we ourselves; we are His people, and the sheep of 
His pasture. 

O go your way into His gates with thanksgiving and into His 
courts with praise; be thankful unto Him, and speak good 
of His name. 

For the Lord is gracious; His mercy is everlasting, and His 
truth endureth from generation to generation. 


II. THE Lorp’s PRAYER (In unison) 


III. Hymn—O Worship the King, All Glorious Above 


PRAYER 
IV. COMMANDS TO PRAY 


Leader—Seek ye the Lord while He may be found, call ye 
upon Him while He is near. Isa. 55:6. 

Response—Watch and pray, that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion; the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. 
Matt. 26:41. 


Leader—Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. Matt. 7:7. 

Response—Watch ye therefore, and pray always, that ye 
may be accounted worthy to escape all these things that 
shall come to pass, and to stand before the Son of Man. 
Luke 21:36. 


OBJECTS OF PRAYER 


Leader—Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he 
will send forth laborers into his harvest. Matt. 9:38. 
Response—Pray for the peace of Jerusalem; they shall 

prosper that love thee. Psa. 122:6. 


Leader—But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you, and per- 
secute you. Matt. 5:44. 

Response—And he cried, saying, Jesus, thou son of David, 
have mercy on me. Luke 18:38. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS TO PRAY 


Leader—Blessed be God, which hath not turned away my 
prayer, nor his mercy from me. Psa. 66:20. 

Response—Therefore I say unto you, What things soever 
ye desire when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, 
and ye shall have them. Mark 11:24. 


*This is the service prepared by Blanche Dickens Lewis for the Federation 
of Woman's Boards of Foreign Missions and the Council of Women for Home 
Missions. Copies are 2 cents each or $1.50 per 100. Order from either of 
our Women’s Societies, 276 Fifth Avenue. 


Leader—Again I say unto you, That if two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching any thing that they shall ask, 
it shall be done for them of my Father which is in 
heaven. Matt. 18:19. 

Response—For where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them. Matt. 
18:20. 


ANSWERS TO PRAYER 
Leader—O thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all 
flesh come. Psa. 65:2. 
Response—Evening, and morning, and at noon, will I pray, 
and cry aloud; and he shall hear my voice. Psa. 55:17. 


Leader—Lord, thou hast heard the desire of the humble; 
thou wilt prepare their heart, thou wilt cause thine ear 
to hear. Psa. 10:17. 

Response—Then shalt thou call, and the Lord shall an- 
swer; thou shalt cry, and He shall say, Heream I. If 
thou take away from the midst of thee the yoke, the put- 
ting forth of the finger, and speaking vanity. Isa. 58:9. 


All—And if thou draw out thy soul to the hungry, and 
satisfy the afflicted soul; then shall thy light rise in ob- 
scurity, and thy darkness be as the noon day. Isa. 


58:10. 
V. SILENT PRAYER (of all the people followed by voluntary 
prayers) 

(Each topic to be quietly announced while the prayer con- 
tinues) : 

For the work and workers in the mission fields, home and 
foreign. 

For faith to ask and to appropriate the power of the Holy 
Spirit. 


For a consecrated united womanhood. 

For the children and young people, that they may be in- 
structed in the things of the Kingdom. 

For our homes and the community in which we live, that 
they may serve the Lord. 


VI. Hymn (to be sung softly)—Sweet Hour of Prayer. 


PRAISE 
VII. Psat 96 (read responsively). 


VIII. Soto 


IX. OFFERING 
Each person presenting her own offering with a silent or 
sentence prayer, closing with a 


X. PRAYER OF CONSECRATION (by the leader) 

‘The silver and the gold are Thine, and the cattle upon a 
thousand hills are Thine, O Lord, from whom cometh 
every good and perfect gift. 

Our offerings are Thine, O Lord; and upon them we ask 
Thy blessing today, to the glory of Thy name and the 
extension of Thy Kingdom, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord.”” Amen. 


XI. Hymn—Mighty God, While Angels Bless Thee 


XII. BENEDICTION (in unison) 
Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of my 
heart, be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, my strength 
and my redeemer. Amen, 
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The Yearly Meeting and Conference in Bengal-Orissa 


(We are permitted to publish the following extracts from a family letter written by Miss Amy Coe 
of Balasore, Orissa, India, under date of November 18, 1921, giving a most interesting account of 


Current Happenings —Ed.) 


THOUGHT to describe for you in detail 
the§Yearly Meeting at Bhimpore, but the 
strenuous week of Conference has crowded 
out, even of memory, all but the most 
abiding impressions. Perhaps I can save 
time by summarizing these in outline 
form in the following order: 

1. The large numbers of young people in Bhimpore 
that are either Christians or under Christian influence. 








I thought the line of boys coming into church that first. 


morning would never end. 

2. The beauty of the place—low jungle or open fields 
as far as one can see. Fine big compound with two 
Mission bungalows (the second one with upper verandah 
still unfinished), a fine garden, lots of tomatoes, beans, 
beets, potatoes, cabbage, cauliflower, plantain trees, and 
roselle (something which makes a sauce similar to cran- 
berry sauce). 

3. The good fellowship. While the Yearly Meeting 
was in session one couldn’t get very far on a walk, there 
were so many friends to talk to. 

4. The fine show of fruit from the Home Mission work 
—one whole family and several young men—thirteen in 
all, I believe, were proudly led into the baptismal waters 
by the preacher supplied by the Home Mission Society. 
Some missionary visiting that new Christian home said it 
was one of the most ideal he had ever seen, in the relation- 
ship of husband and wife, behavior of the children, 
reverence at family prayer, etc. 

5. The very helpful sermons by Rev. William Carey, 
great grandson of the William Carey. They held the 
attention of the people, from the first, on account of his 
beautiful Bengali. He was very prayerful and reverent, 
and his nightly talks were really stories, most vivid word 
pictures of the death and resurrection of Christ. There 
was an appeal each night that those who wished to confess 
Christ would do so by standing or speaking. A fairly 
good number responded. 

6. The wonderful morning meetings led by Pastor 
Notobar. Strong feeling was very evident from the first 
day, but it was controlled. Many of our preachers, 
Krishna, Rahanie, Mohapatra, Amri Maity, Preyanath 
and others prayed most earnestly, with sobbing and utter 
forgetfulness of allaround. The central thought was “Ye 
shall receive power when the Holy Ghost has come upon 
you.” I never cease to marvel at Notobar’s wide knowl- 
edge of the Bible, the perfect familiarity by which with- 
out notes he can turn to passages comparatively un- 
familiar in all parts. His interpretations are fresh and 
powerful. It seems to me I never have seen a man so 
evidently taught of God, and in whom all thought of self 
was so buried. 

7. The Sunday morning service—long but most in- 
spiring. First the prayer and praise service led by 
Notobar; second a beautiful exposition by Mr. Carey of 
the appearances of the risen Christ to his disciples; third, 
the ordination of Samuel Pundit, one of our oldest and 
most thoroughly trusted men. All the ordained men 


present (missionaries and Indians) went forward and 
stood in a big circle. Mr. Carey embraced him at the 
close in such a fine brotherly way; fourth, the communion 
service; fifth, the baptism of seven boys and nine girls. 
They went out into the water two at a time. The two 
prominent Santal preachers, Debannath and Champai, 
baptized them. They were an exceptionally fine earnest 
looking set of young people; sixth, an Indian dinner for all 
guests, Indian and missionaries. 

We were all so sorry that Dr. and Mrs. Robbins could 
not get there for that Sunday. They had planned to do so 
but the boat was late. Monday morning our honored 
guests arrived. They could hardly have had time to do 
more than deposit their luggage when the first meeting 
was called. The five Indian members of the Evangelistic 
Board were called in to meet, Dr. Robbins and to talk with 
him and the missionaries on the subject of the right 
relationship between the missionaries and Indian Chris- 
tians. Probodh and Gunga, though much embarrassed, 
spoke in English and did very well. They tried to make 
Notobar talk in English, but if he speaks at all he has to do 
so from the fullness of his heart and he can’t do that in a 
foreign tongue. Mr. Clark translated for him. At first 
they rather avoided the point and made requests for the 
various needs of the different stations, but finally brought 
out specially the desire that missionaries should regard 
them as brothers, not servants. I think they made, on 
the whole, a very favorable impression on Dr. Robbins. 


Tue Mission CONFERENCE 


Conference opened Monday afternoon and from then 
until Thursday night we were in session most all the time, 
except mealtime and the brief recreation hour between 
five and six. Either the Reference or the Educational 
Committee was in session daily during the noon rest hour 
or late at night. Poor Mr. Frost, who is on both and did 
the heavy work of the Educational Committee, was on 
the stretch day and night. He had fever when he came to 
Yearly Meeting, but he stuck to his post. I was proud of 
our Balasore Sahib. He is so courteous and modest 
always, but he has the kind of brain that can keep track of 
a large amount of business and can think and formulate 
things clearly. Our new man, Mr. Kitchin, has the same 
type of scholarly mind. 

Dr. Robbins opened the Conference with a long paper 
in which he put before us eight or nine special problems, 
the most important of which was the question of taking 
grants in aids for our schools. Of course the thought was 
as follows: Government money is collected from Hindu 
and Mohammedan tax-payers. Is it right to use any part 
of that money for education which is as evangelistic as we 
want ours to be? There is the Baptist principle of 
separation of Church and State, which figured largely in 
the question and argument that followed. I can’t begin 
to put all the points before you. For instance, Moham- 
medans using Government money for propagation of their 
religion can and do say to missionaries, “It isn’t strictly 
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right; but you all do it.” The problem comes up par- 
ticularly because, with the passing of the Department of 
Education into Indian hands, there is likely to be more 
restriction on Christian teaching than before. 

We finally came to almost unanimous agreement in the 
flea policy: 1. Not to discontinue grants at once; 

. Not to accept any new grants; 3. If the Board accepts 
our stand, to begin by giving up the grant for Balasore 
High School, and to drop some each year, till all cease. 

These are the main points, but there are many others 
involved, such‘as dropping Hindu teachers, adopting the 
conscience clause for schools where there is no other 
government school of similar grade as long as we con- 
tinue to accept grants, etc. The conscience clause means 
that a pupil may be excused from Bible instruction upon 
the written request of parent or guardian. 

After the Conference in each of the five Missions 
(Assam, Burma, Bengal-Orissa and South India) has con- 
sidered this question there is to be a meeting of delegates 
from each Mission in Coonoor to consult together. Mr. 
Frost, Mr. Oxrieder and I have been appointed from our 
Mission. The appointment comes to me, as a number of 
offices have, not because I am equipped for it, but be- 
cause for this brief time I happen to be the only eligible 
missionary of the Woman’s Society. 

There is so much to report from the Conference. You 
will all be interested to hear that it was voted to use the 
Jubilee Gift of the Woman’s Society to develop the Girls’ 
schools in Bhimpore and Balasore—this to mean that the 
Woman’s Board buy the Girls’ School dormitory, Dr. 
Murphy’s bungalow and adjacent compound. Among 
the things on the last day was my request for the enlarge- 
ment of the girls’ boarding school. That simply means 
that the Conference approves, so that it can be placed on 
the list of needs. The next step is to get plans and esti- 
mates from the Property Committee. 

So much for business. I cannot tell how greatly Dr. 
Robbins helped us all. He is a big man in every way. 
When after considerable discussion and fear, it was de- 
cided to take on Gunoneedhee Mahapatra as a Mission 
worker, and to put him in charge of Santipore, Dr. 
Robbins said, “Let’s stop a few minutes and pray for this 
new worker.” (He is a lawyer and business man who 
leaves his profession to come into the mission work.—Ed.) 
We were all inspired by his talk the last morning on “Let 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” We 
have had a blessed experience 


From ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT 


Bhimpore has witnessed some great events in these 
recent days, events fraught, we trust, with far-reaching 
consequences. The Yearly Meeting has deeply stirred 
us all and given us new visions and inspirations. Five 
great days have been spent discussing plans and methods, 
hearing reports, papers, and sermons, and the last has 
truly been the great day of the feast. 

At the call of the Compound Bell at eight every morn- 
ing we have gathered in the church—missionaries, pas- 
tors, evangelists, delegates, school boys and girls of the 
EBhimpore schools, and a few villagers full of curiosity 
as to the nature of these Christian gatherings. Under 
the able, consecrated leadership of one of our strongest 
Oriya preachers we have waited upon God and renewed 
our strength. Prayer, praise and exhortation filled this 
first hour every day and then followed a varied program. 


Perhaps it would be a sermon or a paper, or perhaps a 
business session when we listened to reports of commit- 
tees or heard of the state of the churches for an hour or 
two. It was at such a session that we had our Home 
Mission report. The churches of Bengal-Orissa are not 
self-supporting but they do contribute among themselves 
to the support of other preachers and evangelists, and 
one of them brought his results with him as his report. 
He had been for a couple of years in one of our Santal 
villages and he brought in his sheaves, ten youths or 
adults and several small children—the Christian com- ° 
munity of his village, the nucleus of a Christian church— 
and as they sang for us a Christian hymn in Santali, we 
heard again a voice, saying, ‘Now is the Son of Man 
glorified. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me.” 

After the midday adjournment we resumed the task of 
trying to think through the problems related to our. 
work as they were presented to us in papers meant to 
arouse discussion, or in the conduct of general mission 
business. From half-past three till five we thus devoted 
ourselves to the details of the Kingdom. 

In the evenings we enjoyed the special feature of the 
Convention—sermons by the Rev. William Carey of our 
generation. As we have listened to this nobleman of 
God’s Kingdom, night after night, telling a congregation 
that taxed the capacity of the church the old story of 
Jesus and His love, and in his winsome way wooing the 
best of the Bhimpore youth and winning them for Christ. 
we have almost persuaded ourselves that the Wheel of 
Time has turned backward three generations. It is not 
1921 but 1821, and we are listening to “The Father of 
Modern Missions”—William Carey, cobbler-missionary: 
The Father of Modern Missions is not dead! William 
Carey in the person of his great-grandson still “expects 
great things from God and attempts great things for God” 
in his beloved Bengal, and we rejoice at his achievements 
among us during these days. 


ct 


Some Missionary Aphorisms 


You cannot take a large interest on a small invest- 
ment—either. in religion or finance. 

The need of others is the measure of our opportunity. 
It is a large measure and demands far more of us than 
has yet been given. 

The one way to win our country for Christ is evangel- 
ization, not legislation, but righteous legislation helps. 

If Christianity cannot save America, nothing can. 
Christianity can and will, if professing Christians will 
practice it. 

The missionary spirit in us combats the mercenary 
spirit in us. 

In establishing the peace and order of the world the 
missionary forces are of greater moment than the mili- 
tary. 

It is impossible adequately to estimate the service 
rendered our country by those elevating and purifying 
home mission agencies which, carrying the gospel in 
word and deed, have been the leaven in the great lump 
of immigration, the salt preservative in the corruption of 
new settlements, and the light in the darkness of new 
conditions and necessary readjustments of race relations. 
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Home and Foreign Mission Meetings 


Foreign Missions Conference of North America 


For twenty-nine years representatives 
of the Foreign Mission Boards and Soci- 
eties of Canada and the United States 
have met in annual conference. The first 
of these was held in New York City in 
January, 1893; the twenty-ninth confer- 
ence met in Atlantic City, January 11 to 
13, 1922. At the first conference 23 
Boards and Societies were represented by 
68 delegates; the twenty-ninth conference 
was attended by 329 delegates represent- 
ing 63 Boards and Societies. No women 
were present at the first conference; at the 
twenty-ninth, 114 delegates were women. 

“The programs are carefully prepared. 
In this year’s for the first time one general 
theme was carried through several ses- 
sions, with discussion of sub-topics opened 
by speakers appointed in advance, after 
which the subject was thrown open to five 
minute speeches by delegates. The gen- 
eral theme was ‘‘ The National Conscious- 
ness of the Peoples in Mission Lands and 
Its Effects on the Development of the 
Church Today.” The five sub-divisions 
were: 

I. How do‘the peoples with this na- 
tional consciousness developed now react 
towards Christianity—as associated in 
their minds with the civilization of the 
West, as interpreted to them by leaders 
from the West, as interpreted directly 
by their own native leaders, and towards 
American and Canadian leadership and 
methods of missionary work. 

2. Accepting as the ideal of missionary 
endeavor the development of an indig- 
enous church, what principles should 
guide American and Canadian missionary 
societies as they move toward this ideal? 

3. What adaptation will be necessary 
in present policies with regard to the more 
rapid transfer of authority to native auton- 
omy, change in ideals of enlisting, train- 
ing and maintaining missionaries, prac- 
tical assistance to the native church to in- 
crease its self-support ? 

4. In the light of these conditions, at 
home and abroad, what elements are 
necessary in the new apologetic for mis- 
sionary work? 

5. What spiritual values will result 
from the whole-hearted acceptance by 
American and Canadian societies of the 
principles underlying this general theme, 
involving as they do a subordination of 
Western leadership to leadership of the 
native peoples? 

This last topic was opened by our Secre- 
tary Franklin. The first was opened by 


Dr. D. Willard Lyon and Dr. T. Y. Tsu 
of China; the second by Dr. Douglas 
Mackenzie of Hartford Seminary; the 
third by Prof. D. J. Fleming, Ph.D., for- 
merly missionary in India; the fourth by 
Secretary James Endicott of the Metho- 
dist Board of Canada, formerly missionary 


in China. The whole subject is of supreme 
importance and the discussion was of great 
interest. 

Another subject presented was the 
“Educational Needs of Africa,’’ the open- 
ing address by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, 
Educational Director of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund and Chairman of the African 
Educational Commission, sent to Africa 
by the Foreign Mission Boards to study 
the educational problems of their work 
there. He has just returned from a year’s 
investigation. Dr. Lerrigo, in the report 
summarized in this issue, deals at length 
with the same topic, with special reference 
to our own mission needs. Dr. Jones was 
followed by Prof. J. E. K. Aggren, a native 
of the Gold Coast, converted through the 
efforts of the English Wesleyans, and a 
student in this country after finishing his 
work in the mission schools. As one who 
heard and saw him says, he is himself a 
remarkable proof of the value of the mis- 
sionary work, and if any one has doubt 
as to the value of educational work in con- 
nection with our missions, acquaintance 
with him would dispel it. 

“‘Mongolia—an Unoccupied Field,” was 
brought before the Conference in the first 
evening session by Mr. and Mrs. William 
R. Stewart, of China, who have investi- 
gated the needs and possibilities of mission- 
ary work there. This is believed to be the 
first time the spiritual needs of Mongolia 
have been brought before the Conference. 
One of the important reports was that of 
the committee which for a year has studied 
the question of ‘‘Missionaries’ Salaries 
and Allowances.” 

A most illuminating and informing 
address on ‘The Price which has to 
be Paid to Insure International Mission- 
ary Cooperation,’ was given by Dr. 
John R. Mott, when the Conference was 
considering the report of the organization 
of the International Missionary Council, 
which succeeds the Continuation Com- 
mittee of the Edinburgh Conference. Two 
devotional services were held each day, and 
were a most helpful part of the program. 

Officers elected for the 1923 Conference 
are as follows: Chairman, Rev. James 
Endicott, D.D., of Toronto; vice-chair- 
men, Mrs. William Fraser McDowell. 
President Charles T. Paul, Ph.D.; secre- 
tary, Fennell P. Turner; treasurer, Alfred 
E. Marling. 


“The Fellowship of Prayer’’ is a series 
of studies in Luke’s Gospel. It gives a 
Scripture reading, a hymn, and sugges- 
tions for meditation and prayer, for each 
day from March 1 until Easter Sunday. 
Special prayers have also been prepared 
for each week. It is hoped that as a re- 
sult thousands will be led into a new ap- 
preciation of the Gospel of Luke. 


The Home Missions Council 


This organization has drawn together 
the Home Mission Boards and Societies 
of the United States in a very remarkable 
way. One remembers that when the idea 
was first broached it was regarded with 
suspicion in more than one quarter. Then 
as organization took place and various 
measures of cooperation were undertaken, 
acquaintance removed the suspicions and 
brotherliness triumphed. It was even 
seen after a time that it was possible to 
work together, and to do things together 
that could not be done separately. Wisely 
conducted and guided, growing year by 
year in power to accomplish desired re- 
sults, establishing itself more and more 
firmly in the confidence of the denomina- 
tions, the Home Missions Council is now 
a recognized factor in the religious devel- 
opment of the nation. 

Allied with the Council is the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, in which the 
women’s boards are united for coopera- 
tion. The two organizations hold their 
annual meetings on the same days and at 
the same place. There is a joint adminis- 
trative committee, and most of the sessions 
are joint, each organization however hav- 
ing its own business sessions separately. 
This is an ideal relation. All meet for the 
discussion of the topics of general concern. 
The evening sessions are planned to be 
inspirational, with special speakers of note. 
Moreover, the doors to all sessions are 
opened freely to the general public, the 
subjects being such as would naturally at- 
tract those interested in our country’s 
welfare. 

The annual meeting of these two Coun- 
cils, held in New York, January 8-12, was 
marked by good attendance and more 
than usual interest. Among the subjects 
reported on and discussed were Alaska, 
church building, comity and cooperation, 
women’s church and missionary federa- 
tions, Indian missions, town and country, 
New Americans, student work, recruiting 
the home mission force, Orientals and Ha- 
waiians, Hebrews, Mormonism, home mis- 
sion literature, Negro Americans, migrant 
groups, and Spanish-speaking people in the 
United States. The reports were printed 
and contain a large amount of valuable 
material. The care taken in their prepara- 
tion proves the seriousness with which the 
work in undertaken. Such reports were 
not possible under the old system of separa- 
tion. 

The Home Missions Council owes much 
to the faithful work of its executive secre- 
tary, Dr. Alfred W. Anthony, who has 
always seen the work in the large and was 
attracted to it by its possibilities of use- 
fulness to the nation as well as to the de- 
nominations. There is now an associate 
secretary, Charles A. Roundy, in charge 
of special phases of the work. The secre- 
tary’s report is a comprehensive document 
from which we quote a few sentences: 
Our vision of the task has become clearer 
as a geographical mission and less as a 
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sectarian issue. We see entire communi- 
ties much more clearly; we think of an en- 
tire city, have entered upon programs for 
an entire state, and come nearer to think- 
ing in terms of the entire nation and of 
whole groups and races and classes than 
ever before. In the field of Indian Mis- 
sions an entire survey has been practically 
completed and definite allocations of re- 
sponsibility have been made to different 
denominations. Cooperation with the 
Council of Women has been intimate and 
cordial. So is that with the Federal Coun- 
cil, the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., Sunday 
School Council and Council of Church 
Boards of Education. A growing fellow- 
ship with the Foreign Missions Conference 
reveals many subjects of common interest, 
race relations as they reach from this 
country to other countries, and the re- 
cruiting of young people for the service of 
the church. The office of the Home Mis- 
sions Council correlates through its agen- 
cies the interests of 42 different Home Mis- 
sion Boards and Societies, representing 23 
denominations, and functioning through 
18 standing committees and innumerable 
conferences and special committees. 

The bureau of information has brought 
about the cooperation of four denomina- 
tions in publishing a Slovak paper and 
three in publishing an Italian paper. 
Through our office different denominations 
are making payments which support Re- 
ligious Work Directors in six government 
schools for Indian youth. The Montana 
Every-Community Service Endeavor has 
continued with increased usefulness. We 
have membership in the General Commit- 
tee for Immigrant Aid at Ellis Island, a 
Committee originated through action of 
the Council years ago. The Home Mis- 
sions Council is not an overhead organiza- 
tion. It is simply the common meeting 
ground of the Boards, where experiences 
and plans are interchanged, and only those 
things are done which the constituent 
members wish done, and are not themselves 
doing, or are unable to do alone. The 
office of the Home Missions Council is a 
clearing house for Christian service. 

That is certainly a fine definition. If 
nothing else had been accomplished, the 
mere fact of getting together and getting 
acquainted has developed a spirit of 
brotherhood and fellowship and friendship 
that is of priceless value to the common 
cause of the Master who said, ‘‘All ye are 
brethren.” 


SoME PERTINENT FACTS 


The denominations working in Alaska 
are the Baptist, Congregationalist, Dis- 
ciples, Friends, Lutherans, Methodist, 
Moravian, and Presbyterian, Protestant 
Episcopal, Swedish Evangelical. Under 
ten different denominations there are I13 
mission stations in Alaska, with 171 mis- 
sionaries, conducted at an annual expense 
of $208,486, in addition to money con- 
tributed by people in Alaska. The Greek 
and Roman Catholics also maintain mis- 
sions. Six large areas are still unoccupied 
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by missionary workers. Three of these 
have been assigned to denominations and 
will soon be cared for. 

The Northern Presbyterians started 
church building work in 1844 and organ- 
ized the Church Erection Board in 1854. 
The Congregational Church Building 
Society was organized in 1853. 

In the nearly 70 years since church 
building organizations began to come into 
existence the report of 22 of these organi- 
zations shows that they have helped to 
complete 62,841 church buildings and 4,- 
835 parsonages. There has been raised for 
this work $59,523,609. 

The Hawaiian Evangelical Association 
will hold its hundredth annual conference 
in July, 1922, in Honolulu. It has 
Hawaiian, Portuguese, Chinese, Japanese 
and Filipino departments, maintains 
schools and settlements and publishes edu- 
cational and periodical literature in several 
languages. The churches of the islands are 
reporting a total membership of approxi- 
mately 10,500, of which 4,600 is Hawaiian 
and 2,000 Japanese. 


Miss E. Edna Scott 
A TRIBUTE BY M. A. ROBERTSON 


With the death of Miss Edna Scott, 
September 8th, there ended the earthly 
chapter of a rarely beautiful life, every 
page of which bears the record of loving 
service. From childhood the desire to 
serve was in her a dominating passion, and 
with a remarkable keenness in finding 
opportunities, she always left behind a 
track of sunshine through those ‘“‘little 
kindnesses which most leave undone.” 
All her service was consecrated to her 
Master and made to count for Him. Added 
to this, a gracious and winning personality 
and the rare gift of seeing and appreciating 
the best in others made her an effective 
soul-winner. She turned instinctively to 
those who needed her most. In her early 
teaching in her home city, Philadelphia, 
she sought out the poorest neighborhood 
and there by her loving interest in each 
one, brought cheer and hope into the 
starved hearts not only of her pupils but of 
the parents in the homes. She truly 
“lived in a house by the side of the road.”’ 

Born in Bassein, Burma, she always 
longed to return and take up the work 
among the Karens which her parents after 
a short period of service were obliged to 
lay down, but the way did not open for 
many years. Meanwhile, thoroughly to 
prepare herself for service, she completed 
the course at both the Philadelphia and 
Chicago Baptist Training Schools and did 
efficient mission work in both these cities. 
Later she became a pastor’s assistant in 
the First Baptist Church in Gloversville, 
N. Y. While there, to her great joy, the 
opportunity at last came to go to the for- 
eign field. In the fall of 1900 she sailed for 
Burma in the same boat with Mrs. Young, 
who took the last great journey only a 
month after her. 


Landing at Bassein after an absence of 
many years, she found there her old nurse, 
Ma The The, who carried her to the 
steamer as a little child, waiting to wel- 
come her. During the years that followed, 
Ma The The with unfailing loyalty and 
devotion cheered her heart and helped to 
bear heavy burdens. Though unfamiliar 
with the language, Miss Scott at once took 
charge of the great Sgaw Karen school for 
boys and girls, with Dr. Nichols as general 
superintendent. A well equipped and en- 
thusiastic teacher, she entered into her 
work with all the energy of her intense 
nature, tactfully supervising and in every 
way possible aiding her Karen coworkers, 
giving of her best in her classroom, in the 
effort to inspire both teachers and pupils 
with her own high ideals. To the large 
family of boys, who were her special charge, 
from the tots up to the stalwart high school 
lads she was mother, nurse, and sympa- 
thetic friend, and not infrequently firm 
disciplinarian. With her insticntive sum- 
pathy she was always on the outlook for 
the discouraged, lonely, or homesick boy, 
or the one who needed special consel or 
inspiration, and took time in the multitude 
of her duties to meet his need. Many a 
Karen boy will look back to a quiet talk, 
or many of them, with ‘‘Mama Scott” as 
the turning point in his life. Karen 
Christians outside the school missionary 
co-workers, and all with whom she came in 
contact, shared her kindly ministries 
and were better for having been touched 
by her life. 

Never sparing herself, or resting so long 
as any duty remained undone, her health 
compelled her to return home before five 
years had passed; but as soon as possible 
she was back again, this time at Tavoy. 
There the difficulties were so many and the 
workers so few that in spite of a brave 
struggle she was obliged to turn her face 
home again before the term was completed, 
this time too broken ever to return, though 
it was long before she would relinquish 
the hope. But she was restless to be, as 
she said, ‘‘ where she was needed,” and at- 
tempted various lines of work, only to find 
her strength unequal to the task. The last 
winter was spent in Porto Rico, where she 
hoped both to be benefited by the climate 
and to find opportunities to help over- 
burdened missionaries. Several workers, 
as well as Porto Ricans won to Christ, 
will gratefully remember her visit. While 
there, she contracted the disease known as 
‘sprue,’ which her home physicians did 
not recognize until it was too late. 

Her sister recalls that she often said, 
“‘T do not want it said of me when I am 
gone, ‘She has entered into rest.’ It is 
life and work, work I want.” In her last 
letter, written as she realized that the 
morning would soon dawn for her, she said, 
“It would be beautiful to live where His 
servants serve Him and see His face.” 
Now her highest joy has its perfect fulfill- 
ment: she can still serve, and in the pres- 
ence of Him “whom her soul loved.” 
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() SLOGAN: Pay-Up, Speed-Up Campaign. 
NY Carry on Campaign. 


Every One Enlisted in the Work. 
ok 
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NEW WORLD MOVEMENT CAMPAIGN 


in Western Washington 


Forward with our World Task. 
Morro: Our Best for Christ. 


For His Sake. 
Not I, but Christ. 
Christ is Allin All. 
The King’s Business Requireth Haste. 
Goats: $100,000 in Cash by April 30th. 
A careful canvass in each church for new subscriptions. 
The men organized for this definite task. 
The women organized for this definite task. 
Every last member of every last church enlisted in the New World Movement. 


Promotion Director, Dr. George F. Holt; Executive Secretary, Dr. J. F. Watson. 





“It’s the only rational and Christian thing to do”’ 


“A member of one of our Maine churches, now a missionary in China, asks to have 
his already liberal subscription to the New World Movement increased three hundred 
per cent,” writes Dr. E. C. Whittemore, State Promotion Director for Maine. “He knows 
what the New World Movement means to the foreign work. If we realized, we should 
do likewise. It’s the only rational and Christian thing to do.” 


“Tt was a very happy occasion”’ 


So writes Dr. A. H. Bailey, General Superintendent of the East Washington and 
North Idaho Baptist Convention, of a luncheon meeting tendered General Director 
Aitchison, with representatives from all of the Spokane churches, and many from the 
surrounding territory. It was a very happy occasion, because it was one the keynote of 
which was loyalty to the great cause, and confidence in ultimate victory. 


A Congo Christian Giver 


“T talked with an African Christian,” says Dr. Lerrigo, “who receives 10 francs a 
month (less than one dollar, at the present rate of exchange) for his labor. He and his 
family have given 48 francs to the church during the past seven months.” 

The time has come for the greatest Pentecost the Congo has ever known, Dr. Lerrigo 
adds but they must have men and women to lead these waiting ones to Christ. 


“Loyal L. Loyal’ 


That’s the name of every church member of the Baptist Temple, Charleston, West 
Virginia, announces the pastor, Dr. Egbert LeRoy Dakin. As a result of their threefold 
campaign for the New World Movement Twenty Million Dollars, the church expenses, 
and a building fund, he says, “Our thinking has been changed, and our relation to God 
has been changed. We owe an unpayable debt to Dr. Frederick A. Agar, through whose 
visit we have been brought face to face with God and His way of supporting and pro- 
moting His church and His Kingdom. By His grace we will make His standard our 
standard and His methods our methods.” 
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FROM THE WORLD FIELDS 














THE HELPING HAND 
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EXAMPLES OF CONSECRATION 


Talk about Missions being cosmopoli- 
tan, this alert, intelligent Burmese girl 
last year crossed the Bay of Bengal to 
take a pre-medic course in the Woman’s 
Christian College of Madras. The women 
of the New England District have been 
caring for her support from their Jubilee 
Fund. 

Some people have the singular idea that 
the missionary enterprise is a huge sieve 
into which we are constantly pouring 
money without any corresponding effort 
on the part of the people reached to carry 
any of the financial burden themselves. 
Recent correspondence coming from the 
mission fields is knocking the props out 
from under this theory. How one more 
prop is knocked down is told in a letter 
from Miss Grace Pennington, of Bassein, 
Burma. The Pwo Karen Woman’s Soci- 
ety of the Burma Baptist Convention has 
assumed the support of Ma Sein Shin 
during her future years of training. 

Miss Pennington writes: ‘‘Gayama Mi 
Lone, the President of the Woman’s 
Society, took up the idea of assuming Ma 
Sein Shin’s support most enthusiastically 
when it was presented to her and went to 
work at once among the women of the 
Association.” 

Listen to the description of this Associa- 
tion President in Burma from another por- 
tion of Miss Pennington’s letter: ‘‘I wish 
you knew her, she is splendid! So intelli- 
gent, gracious, alert and progressive. She 
has been a pillar for years in the Pwo Mis- 
sion at Bassein, and was Miss Stella Ra- 
gon’s lieutenant at Myitkyina for a couple 
of years. When her health had improved 
in that cooler climate, she returned to Bas- 
sein and is an invaluable teacher in the 
school and general helper in the church. 
So here is another step in self-support 
among the Pwos. Ma Mi Lone told the 
women if they helped Ma Sein Shin 
through medical school they must not feel 
that they had a mortgage on her and might 
require her to work in this district; she 
must be free to go wherever God might call 
her, whether that were to the Bassein 
District or to the Shan or Chin country, or 
anywhere else. They were training not a 
helper for themselves, but a worker for 

















MA SEIN SHIN, WHO IS PREPARING FOR 
A FULL MEDICAL COURSE 


cause these are such valuable reference 
books it has been decided to sell them to 
Sunday school or Missionary libraries for 
fifty cents instead of one dollar, which was 
the original cost. Order immediately! 


Did your Society achieve the Standard 
of Excellence last year? Do you know 
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MA MI LONE, PRESIDENT KAREN 
WOMAN'S SOCIETY 


what your Society should do to attain this 


year will receive a copy of the Golden Ju- 
bilee by Mrs. Stafford. The fiscal year is 
nearly gone, also your chance. Now is the 
time to get busy. 


Speaking of the close of the fiscal year 
reminds us of reports. Stupid things, 
aren’t they? At least we deduce that 
must be the sentiment because so many cir- 
cles are so careless about filling out the re- 
port cards and sending them to their asso- 
ciational officer. Do you remember last 
year a rumor went abroad that there were 
1,000 lost mission circles? This was so 
alarming that questionaires were sent out 
through the entire country. When these 
were returned and the figures were cor- 
rected we found that there had been no 
shrinkage at all, but an actual gain of 238. 
From all sections of the country came en- 
thusiastic reports of the status of women’s 
work. Never so much interest in White 
Cross, never so much interest in Mission 
Study, was the report. ‘‘ Now is the time 
for all good women to come to the aid of 
their party.”” Don’t let the brethren think 
that the women’s circles are dying be- 
cause you failed to send in your report. - 


President MacLeish’s Message 


Our MISSIONARIES AND THE FINANCIAL 
CRISIS 


When word reached the Foreign Fields 
of the slow way in which money was com- 
ing during the first eight months of the 
year, what did our missionaries do? 
Sit down in discouragement? Give way 
to overwhelming fears? Not one of them. 
Apparently each one set herself to see 
where she could lop off a bit more of ex- 
pense, and in particular, what contribu- 
tion she could make personally to the Con- 
tinuation Campaign. Many answers to 
Miss Prescott’s messages concerning the 
situation had reached New York by the 
time the January meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board was held. A large group of 
Burman missionaries have voted to give 
one month of their salaries to the Woman’s 
Continuation Campaign. How many of 
our women in this country will match 
that scale of giving? 

One missionary from India writes as 
follows: 


“Dear Miss Prescott: Since the cable 
telling of the approaching financial crisis 
came, we have all been very thoughtful 
and prayerful over it, and I -believe much 


God’s kingdom. Where would you find a Standard? If not, send to your State personal heart-searching has been the 


higher and truer ideal?’’ 


Secretary immediately for information. 


result. I for one want to make some per- 


A few more Jubilee books are left. Be- Each Society attaining the Standard this sonal sacrifice, and am ready to do this 
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to the limit, if only our work may go on 
unhindered. I asked the mission treasurer 
if he would place my salary at the old 
figure again (that is, the figure before 
salaries were increased to meet the in- 
creased cost of living—Ed.). He said he 
thought the whole matter of allowance 
would come up at the conference and 
doubtless many, or all, would voluntarily 
give up the last increase granted to us. 
Things are not going down—such things as 
food, servants’ wages, railroad fares, etc., 
but we can be comfortable, at least, with 
a smaller allowance. 

“‘And we must prove to ourselves that we 
are capable of sacrifice, thus retaining our 
spiritual self-respect and giving our souls 
a chance to grow. (Italics are ours.—Ed.). 
I believe the vast majority of us out here 
would be willing to suffer any personal dis- 
comforts, provided our work may not suf- 
fer. 

“‘Oh, that we may all gain through His 
power new vision that shall save us from 
falling short of the best that is possible! 
Our sincere sympathy and prayer is with 
you and for you who are in ‘high places’ 
at home, just now, in our work. Our 
needs remain. We've got to count on the 
home folk, under God, to ‘measure up.’ 
So come along there, Mr. and Mrs. and 
Miss Home Folk!” 


Of course we shall ‘‘Come along”’ and 
‘‘measure up” after such a challenge as 
that. Can we allow our own missionaries 
aut on the firing line to not only do the 
work but bear a heavier proportionate 
share of its expense than we do? Never. 
That’s not the sort of women we are. 
Since we cannot give service, let us give 
even more generously of money. We, too, 
‘‘must prove that we are capable of sacri- 
fice, thus retaining our spiritual self- 
respect, and giving our souls a chance to 
grow.” 

* * * 

These two months, March and April, 
are fraught with tremendous possibilities. 
Let us read daily that wonderful list of 
promises upon which we stand (the leaflet 
“Standing on the Promises’). Let us be 
instant in prayer. Let us have “Faith in 
God.”’ With Him nothing is impossible. 
It is He who can move upon the hearts of 
those having money that they may give it. 
Our part is to ask Him earnestly and 
persistently. 

A man who lived very near to God has 
said, ‘‘God says to us, ‘ You do those things 
which are plain, and see how easily how 
wisely and how benevolently I can direct 
those that are difficult and to you im- 
possible’.’? 


Joint Day OF PRAYER FOR MIssIONS 


The Federation of Woman’s Boards of 
Foreign Missions and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions are again unit- 
ing in a Call to Prayer for the observance 
of a joint Day of Prayer for Missions. 
Friday, March 3 has been set-as the day. 
Send for program to 276 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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FIVE BRIDES, EACH FROM OUR BOARDING SCHOOL AT NALGONDA 


SETTING Up CurIsTIAN HOMES 


If a double wedding is exciting, how 
about having five knots tied all at once? 
The five brides shown in the picture are 
from the girls’ boarding school at Nal- 
gonda, India. That these girls, and those 
from other schools as well, are marrying 
from choice young men of their own age 
who have also had some education, and 
the fact that they together are forming 
Christian homes, is one of the most en- 
couraging signs in India today. 

Mrs. Unruh, of Nalgonda, who sent the 
picture, writes, ‘All our big children in 
school are converted and members of our 
church. Last month we had five girls 
married in one day. How beautiful! 
Since we came back to this field in 1915 
we have married thirty boarding school 
girls.”’ ¥ 

Knowledge of Somé 6f the difficulties 
under which thesmissionaries in this par- 
ticular field are“working may be gained 
by another extract from Mrs. Unruh’s 
letter: 

“It isthe fourth year we have had to fight 
famine. This year we have had only one- 
half the normal supply of rain. The wells 
and tanks are empty, several trees in the 
compound have died. Last year we had 
124 children in our boarding school and 
we were in great difficulties, but Mrs. 
Levering was able to take twelve of our 
orphan children to her school. Even that 
leaves us 30 children for whom we have to 
pay and for whom we have not a cent 
provision.” 

The methods which Mrs. Unruh has 
used to solve her economic problems are 
interesting. ‘‘We gave to our children 
only two meals a day but we found it was 
not sufficient, although the children never 
complained once. We found the children 
were too weak to resist any disease, espe- 


cially influenza. Some developed con- 
sumption. We then decided to give thema 
rice soup before school. That helps very 
much. To do this, however, we had to 
stop giving cloth. We therefore made it 
a rule of the school that we would admit 
only children who brought two suits of 
cloth instead of one as formerly. So 
many came, however, with the two suits 
under their arms that we again had to 
break our rule and send many away.” 

For seventeen years these faithful mis- 
sionaries have been carrying on a big work 
with ‘a very limited appropriation. The 
successful completion of the Continuation 
Campaign will not only make it possible 
for them to meet these trying economic 
conditions but also to reap the spiritual 


\ 


harvest which is ready for the gleaning. 
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EDITED BY CONSTANCE JACKSON 


A Prayer 


Lord, while for all mankind we pray, 
Of every clime and coast, 

Oh hear us for our native land— 
The land we love the most. 


Oh, guard our shores from every foe, 
With peace our borders bless, 

With prosperous times our cities crown, 
Our fields with plenteousness. 


Lord of the nations, then, to Thee 
Our country, we commend, 
Be Thou her refuge and her trust, 


Her everlasting friend. 
— Selected. 
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NEw LITERATURE AVAILABLE 


The Woman’s Home Mission Society 
is glad to announce that, in response to 
the growing demand for a good short play 
suitable for presentation by mission circles, 
it has prepared one, and ‘‘New Brooms 
for Old,” a playlet with a laugh and a 
lesson, is now ready for use. It requires 
but thirty minutes to produce, calls for 
16 characters, and may be purchased 
from any of the Literature Bureaus of 
The General Board of Promotion for 15 
cents. You will be delighted with its 
light humor and mirth. Other new liter- 
ature includes leaflets on the new church 
and industrial school at San Juan, Porto 
Rico (price § cents). A reprint from May 
Missions of Miss Jessie Dodge White’s 
article on the Crow Indians, with a full 
account of her Christmas visit to the Up- 
per Big Horn; and a sweet little story by 
Augusta Welden Comstock concerning 
the influence of Spelman Seminary on the 
love affair of two Africans. The last two 
are 3 cents each. 


HoME Mission COOPERATION 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Home Missions Council and the Council 
of Women for Home Missions was held in 
the Marble Collegiate Church, New York, 
January 8-11. Many and varied were the 
subjects treated, and one gained a new 
sense of the growing good-will and desire 
to cooperate which exists among the vari- 
ous denominational Home Mission 
Boards in the United States and Canada. 
The report of the’ Executive Secretary 
of the Council of Women, Miss Florence E. 
Quinlan, reveals a marvelous interlacing 
of women’s activities in the United States. 
Special attention was called to the work 
done for farm and cannery migrants dur- 
ing the summer by the Women’s Boards 
in cooperation, two centers being estab- 
lished among the Poles in Maryland, and 
one among the Italians in Delaware. Here 
college girls maintain a day nursery, first 
aid service, playground work and daily 
program similar to that of the Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools. 


GREETINGS FROM DOLORES! 


Dolores Valdivia, the little nine-year- 
old crippled child whose story appeared 
in November Missions, has been made 
happy by a succession of letters, paper 
dolls, pictures and gifts from little M1s- 
SIONS’ readers all over the country. Miss 
Clara J. Flint, the Denver Missionary of 
the Woman’s Home Mission Society who 
“‘discovered’’ Dolores, writes, ‘‘The let- 
ters and packages have all reached little 
Dolores safely. It really has been no 
trouble to deliver them to her and it will be 
best to continue sending them in my care, 
for the Mexican families are fond of mov- 
ing frequently and I have never known any 
of them to leave a forwarding address. 
Dolores’ family, I know, are talking of 
moving, and if you could see the house 
they live in you would not wonder. Dol- 
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ores is quite pleased with all the mail she 
is receiving and was especially delighted 
with the package sent by the Crusaders of 
West Virginia. The largest part of my 
task will be helping her to answer all the 
letters! The Denver women helped me 
recently to buy her new shoes to which to 
rivet her brace, and the father and mother 
seemed to appreciate that very much. 
Pray that God may use all of these things 
to win the family to Christ.” 
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KATIE, WHOSE STORY WAS TOLD BY MISS 
BRIMSON IN FEBRUARY ‘‘MISSIONS” 


A MIssIONARY MANUAL 


Perhaps you didn’t think that a mis- 
sionary did anything so mid-Victorian as 
tokeepadiary. She does have a hard time 
finding stray moments in which to keep 
it strictly up to date, but so many new and 
interesting experiences are always hap- 
pening to her that she is never at a loss 
for something to say. Miss Mildred Cum- 
mings, a recent Baptist Missionary Train- 
ing School graduate and a newly appointed 
worker among the Chinese in San Fran- 
cisco, has been kind enough to supply 
us with some extracts from hers, and they 
serve to disclose some very illuminating 
glimpses of a missionary’s day. 

Tuesday, July 26, 1921. At 2:20 this 
afternoon I left my home to begin my 
missionary career, and the strange thing 
about it is that I seem to be the same kind 
of a person I have always been! How one’s 
ideas of missionaries do change! It was 
very hard to leave home, but when one 
feels that she is doing the work the Lord 
wants her to do, nothing else matters. 
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Monday, August 1. The first day of 
school! I had ten boys and such a time 
as I had making them understand me. 
But what a worse time they had trying to 
make me understand them! They are 
very patient and polite though, so I think 
we will get along together all right. 

Wednesday, August 3. We had chapel 
services for the first time this morning. 
The three upper rooms are to meet to- 
gether in the church auditorium from 9 
to 9.30 on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays. This morning we sang an English 
and a Chinese hymn, had Scripture read- 
ing and prayer, and enjoyed a talk by Dr. 
Shepherd; the Superintendent of Chinese 
work on the Pacific Coast. He isa wonder 
with the Chinese, and has certainly won 
his way into their hearts in this commu- 
nity. 

Monday, August 22. I had a new pupil 
today. He comes from Shanghai, whereas 
most of the boys come from Canton. This 
young man told me the first time that he 
came up to read that he.and all his family 
were Christians. How glad I was to hear 
it! Now I have three Christians in my 
room. I wonder how many more I shall 
have by the end of the year. 

Friday, August 26. The members of the 
church gave us—myself and the other new 
teachers—a reception. We sat upon the 
platform and listened to ourselves being 
talked about in an unknown language, all 
of which was very strange. We made 
quite a sad mistake. One of the speakers 
asked all those who were glad that Miss 
Evans and I were there to stand, and we, 
supposing they were announcing the prayer 
or the benediction, stood up too! 

I am trying to learn a little Chinese 
from my boys but it is very difficult as 
they all speak different dialects and I 
want to learn the correct Cantonese. 

Sunday, October 9. Two of the finest 
young “mén in my room were baptized 
today. I have been hoping and praying 
that they would decide, but hardly ex- 
pected that they would do so yet. They 
are going back to China this week, and it 
required courage for them to take the 
step. But they are the kind who, having 
made the decision, will stand firm. I 
pray that this is only the beginning and 
that many more will come soon. I cer- 
tainly have some splendid young men in 
my room—thirty of them now. 

Monday, October 31. We began in 
chapel this morning a series of special 
meetings to try to get the boys to decide 
for Christ. We are praying that many 
may decide to follow the Lord. 

Sunday, November 6. ‘‘Truly the Lord 
hath done great things for us, whereof we 
are glad.” Eleven of our boys decided 
definitely to follow Christ and they were 
baptized today. I think this has been one 
of the happiest days of my life. As I 
watched the eight splendid young men from 
my own room baptized and saw the seri- 
ous, whole-hearted way in which they 
answered the questions put to them, a 
wave of thankfulness swept over me that 
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the Lord had called me here. I gave each 
of my boys a Chinese Testament and they 
are so proud of them. I think the bap- 
tisms were almost entirely due to the 
chapel services instituted last fall. Some 
of the boys, one especially, seemed greatly 
bored during the exercises at the beginning 
of the year. But I could see a growing in- 
terest each week and when the invitation 
was given he was one of the first to respond. 


CAUGHT THE IDEA 


One day Miss Mary Kwasigroch, our 
missionary among the mixed Slavic na- 
tionalities in Detroit, gave a chart talk 
illustrating the text, ‘‘As a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.’’ Later, when she 
called on Julia’s mother, she was told that 
the six-year-old had come home and an- 
nounced firmly, “I will try and keep my 
heart clean because it will show on my 
face.”’ 


FIELD NOTES 


Sunday, December 11, saw the dedica- 
tion of the fine new Baptist Church in San 
Salvador, Central America. It was a 
joyous occasion and all the missionaries 
of the Republic gathered in the capital 
city for the celebration. Says Miss 
Martha Howell, of Santa Ana, El Sal- 
vador: ‘‘It was a supreme moment when 
we stood about the doors of the new Bap- 
tist temple in San Salvador and lifted our 
hearts in gratitude and praise to Him who 
had given it. With a very impressive cere- 
mony the doors were thrown wide open 
and the large auditorium was soon filled. 
All the missionaries were there, and the 
believers came from towns and villages 
away over on the border, many of them 
walking long distances. The years of 
hard work in limited quarters and patient 
waiting are rewarded and the beautiful 
edifice stands as a challenge to great effort 
in the Kingdom of God.” 


The commodious new Christian Center 
for Negroes has recently been opened in 
Detroit, the two Home Mission Societies 
and the Detroit Baptist Union cooperat- 
ing to make this center possible. The wo- 
men of the Detroit Association raised the 
funds necessary to furnish the building, 
and rugs, tables, chairs, pictures and a 
victrola were furnished, besides almost 
$700 in money. The Center is located in 
one of the most densely populated Negro 
sections of the city, and great good is 
expected to result from its influence. It is 
being used enthusiastically by the colored 
people and Miss Harriet Cooper, one of our 
workers there, says encouragingly, ‘‘Al- 
ready it is too small for what we want to 
do!” 

Brooks House in Hammond, Indiana, 
is seeing a:new phase of work developed 
under the capable leadership of Miss 
Jennie Bewsey, our nurse there. With 
some difficulty she has managed to estab- 
lish a baby clinic in addition to the eye- 
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ear-nose-and-throat and general clinics 
which are held two other days in the week. 
She writes: ‘‘While the numbers have not 
been so large the interest has been excel- 
lent. Little Mike was one of the first 
babies to come. He was five months old 
and weighed only eight pounds. The 
mother had tried every kind of feeding 
imaginable, but little Mike only grew thin- 
ner and thinner. The doctor made it 
plain that unless the mother followed di- 
rections the baby would not live. This be- 
ing her first baby she was very anxious to 
save him and promised faithfully to carry 
out the doctor’s orders. The feedings were 
changed several times before there was 
any sign of gain. Last week when I put 
Mike on the scales the doctor and I looked 
with much eagerness for the result and 
when we saw a gain of nine ounces we ex- 
claimed simultaneously, ‘Good for you, 
Mike’!”’ 








FROM THE FAR LANDS 
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VITAL RELATION BETWEEN SCHOOL AND 
CHURCH 


Occasionally we lose sight of the fact 
that evangelistic and educational work 
are so closely interwoven that they are 
inseparable. Rev. Ernest Grigg, who is in 
charge of the English and Burmese work 
at Moulmein, Burma, tells about condi- 
tions on his own field. ‘‘In our English 
work at Moulmein there is a vital relation 
between the English girls’ high school 
and the English Baptist church. Each one 
is essential to the other. It means im- 
measurably more than can be expressed in 
words that for the past fifty years an un- 
broken and growing procession of young 
people has been under the influence of 
both those institutions during the most 
impressionable years of their lives. It isa 
challenge to the adult members of the 
church to set before those pupils from 
many parts of Burma a Christian example 
of the highest and most attractive type. 
Although the permanent growth of the 
local church from this source is necessarily 
small, inasmuch as the majority of the 
converts return to their distant homes 
when they graduate, yet the abiding and 
widespread influence of school and church 
upon those precious lives is a constant 
inspiration.”’ 


THE PRAYER OF 63 CHURCHES Is 
ANSWERED 


‘December 2 was a day of double sig- 
nificance to me and your mission here,” 
writes Rev. L. W. Cronkhite of Bassein, 
Burma. ‘It was the fortieth anniversary 
of our first arrival in Burma, December 2, 
1881. How very long ago it seems and 
how wonderfully good God has been to us 
through all the years. On the same day 





we celebrated, in our beautiful new chapel, 
the wedding of my successors, Rev. C. L. 
Conrad and Miss Ruth Zachery. Both 
of the young people were with the Y. M. 
C. A. in France during the war. They are 
consecrated, with a happy mingling of en- 
thusiasm and poise, together with a con- 
siderable fund of experience. All of you 
who believe in prayer, listen to this. Three 
years ago last spring I decided that my 
retirement from the field was not more 
than three or four years away and that my 
successors must be somewhere on the 
planet. We could not know who they were 
nor where, but God knew. So I asked my 
people (the 63 little churches) in our an- 
nual association in March, 1918, to begin 
to pray that God would choose and train 
for us the next workers. Since that time 
there has been a good deal of prayer 
about it. It seems to us now that God 
has abundantly answered our prayers in 
sending to us two who are signally and 
peculiarly adapted to just such a field as 
this. I cannot express what a joy it is, in 
laying down the work which I have for so 
long loved as my life, to feel that it will be 
well cared for.” 


THE MISSIONARY TELLS THIS STORY FOR 
THE YEAR 


The annual reports of the missionaries 
for 1921 are beginning to arrive from the 
field. They tell the greatest human inter- 
est story in the world, of achievement, dis- 
appointment and undimmed faith. For 
some missionaries the fields have been 
white for harvest. To others the year has 
brought less tangible result. But in the 
missionary’s vocabulary there is no such 
word as failure. Each year offers a new 
opportunity to accomplish. The follow- 
ing extract from a report gives a small re- 
flection of that glorious spirit of service 
that actuates the missionaries and makes 
them optimists when there is good reason 
for them to be pessimists: 

“The year’s work is done, and although 
we are conscious that we have worked as 
never before, we are also conscious that 
much work was left undone which should 
have been done and that we need more 
than ever to grow in the knowledge and 
communion of our blessed Lord if these 
people are ever going to be won for His 
glory. Brethren, pray for us who are out 
on the firing line of missions. We need 
your daily prayers!”’ 


MISSIONARY INAUGURATES MEASURES OF 
FAMINE RELIEF 


Rev. A. J. Weeks of Toungoo, Burma, 
writes that he visited 62 villages in his 
touring last year, nearly a record number 
for the field. In many of these villages 
there is famine now and active measures 
of relief have been undertaken. Mr. 
Weeks says: ‘‘In many of the villages and 
along the way my attention was called, 
in touring, to the fruiting of a certain kind 
of bamboo, called in Bwe Karen, Thay 
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Way. The people say this bamboo fruits 
once in fifty years and then the rats come 
in tens of thousands and eat everything in 
sight and there isa famine. This has come 
to pass. Thousands of our people are 
starving. Very few have enough to eat, 
for their store of rice went last year when 
the crop was small. 

‘“‘As it is expected that the famine will 
last two years yet, it has been necessary 
to find some measures of relief. In con- 
sultation with the Karen elders, we have 
decided on these four lines of relief: 1. A 
wealthy man has offered employment to 
300 young men who will thus be able 
to aid their own families. 2. Two tracts 
of paddy land in the plains have been 
opened by Karens for their less fortunate 
brethren and it is thought room will be 
available for 1,000 families. The elders 
will urge all who can to go to these tracts. 
One of these big hearted men deserves 
mention. He and his brother-in-law are 
placing 2,000 baskets of paddy at the dis- 
posal of the immigrants and have obtained 
a loan from government of 10,000 rupees 
to aid the settlers in getting started. 3. 
All able bodied men and women will be 
urged to work the government roads in 
the hills for pay and so help themselves. 
4. A list is being made of the widows and 
orphans and dependents who are to be 
cared for by funds solicited from the pub- 
lic. We are hoping to meet the situation 
here but we shall have a full load. Pray 
that God may gird us for the task in hand 
and give us all a faith that will steady our 
people in this trying hour.” 


Dr. LERRIGO BECOMES HOME SECRETARY 


The Board of Managers of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society an- 
nounces the transfer of Rev. P. H. J. 
Lerrigo, M.D., from the office of Candi- 
date Secretary to the Home Secretary- 
ship, which has been vacant since the 
resignation of Dr. J. Y. Aitchison in July, 
1919. For two years and a half the duties 
of this office have been performed by 
Associate Secretary William B. Lipphard 
and Treasurer George B. Huntington. 
The election of Dr. Lerrigo to his new office 
and his appointment as the Society’s rep- 
resentative on the Cabinet of the New 
World Movement and on The General 
Board of Promotion brings imperatively 
needed relief to Mr. Huntington, who has 
served so faithfully and efficiently in a 
double capacity for many months. Dr. 
Lerrigo will continue as Secretary for 
Africa and in charge of the medical work, 
and will also have general supervision of 
the Candidate Department, whose duties 
will be performed for the present by Rev. 
C. S. Keen, missionary in Nanking, now 
at home on furlough. In this way the 
Board at the least possible expense fully 
mans the Foreign Mission Ship for the try- 
ing voyage ahead. 

Dr. Lerrigo accepts his new responsibili- 
ties thoroughly equipped for his task. 
He is in the maturity of a vigorous man- 
hood, is filled with spiritual energy and 
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enthusiasm, and has had wide experience 
of men and things bothat home and abroad. 
He is a worthy successor of the noble men 
who have held this great office in years 
now gone. He began with a successful 
term of missionary service in the Philip- 
pines, from which he retired on account 
of the health of his family. He was three 
years District Secretary in New England, 
where his genial nature and prompt busi- 
ness methods endeared him to the hearts 
of the people. He then became Secretary 
of the Five-Year Program and later has 
had a remarkable career as the Candidate 
Secretary of our own Society. He will 
have the unanimous and hearty support 
of our Board and, we trust, of our entire 
constituency in his new and important 
field of labor. On behalf of the Board of 
Managers, 


FREDERICK L. ANDERSON, Chairman; 
WiL.1aM B. LippHARD, Rec. Secretary 


AN AUTOMOBILE FOR Dr. BAKER 


The Christmas exercises of the First 
Baptist Church of Pasadena, California, 
were marked by an attempt to raise a 
fund of $900 to provide an automobile 
for the veteran Baptist Missionary, Dr. 
J. M. Baker of Ongole, India. The effort 
was an entire success and this man of God 
will now have proper transportation in the 
oversight of his great district. Rev. Jesse 
W. Stenger, M.D., also of Ongole, is the 
foreign pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Pasadena. The church has also among 
its membership Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Rounds 
of China, Rev. Ford Canfield of the China 
Inland Mission, Miss Ruth Ward of Japan, 
Mrs. Laura Carson of Burma, and Miss 
Mary Ranney of Burma. 


New LECTURE ON THE PHILIPPINES 


A new stereopticon lecture on the Phil- 
ippines has been written by Rev. A. A. 
Forshee, and the pictures are beautiful. 
Orders are now being filled from 276 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Foreign Missionary Record 
BORN 


To Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Allen of Jorhat, Assam, 
a daughter, Florence, January 16, 1922. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Chester L. Klein, of Moulmein, 
Burma, a daughter, January 2, 1922. 

To Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Zwick, of Hopo, South 
China, a son, January 22, 1922. 


MARRIED 


On December 2, in Bassein, Burma, Rev. C. L. 
Conrad of Bassein and Miss Ruth Zachery of 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

SAILED 


On the S. S. Carmania, from New York City, 
December 31, 1921, Rev. Ernest Armstrong for 
Burma. 
On the S. S. Scythia, from New York City, Janu- 
ary 26, 1922, Rev. and Mrs. William C. Owen and 
two children for South India, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul R. Hackett and two children for Burma. 


‘ARRIVED 


On the S. S. Paris from Europe, January 14, 
1922, at New York City, Associate Secretary Wil- 
liam B. Lipphard. 
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Our WorK IN SoutH CHINA 


The Young People’s Topic for March 
26 is ‘“‘The Crusaders of the Christian 
Faith: The Story of the Work in South 
China.” Leaders preparing for that meet- 
ing will find the following literature help- 
ful and all of it exceedingly interesting: 
Guide Book of the Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety, 25 cents; Swatow Academy, free; 
Swatow Kindergarten, 3 cents; Just 
Girls, 5 cents; Map of China showing all 
our Baptist Mission Stations, 35 cents. 
All of this literature can be secured from 
the Literature Department of The General 
Board of Promotion at any of the follow- 
ing addresses: 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; 700 Ford Building, Boston, Mass.; 
125 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; 
504 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SEED BY THE WAYSIDE 


From the weekly routine of one of our 
workers in the out-of-doors of frontier 
America the following incident is selected 
by the missionary to strengthen our faith: 

“One afternoon I came to a ranch where 
a man lived who had the reputation of be- 
ing a hater of preachers. The oldest 
daughter answered my knock and when 
she told me her name I recalled the death 
of a woman of that name having occurred 
in the community a short time before. 
I questioned the girl and learned that the 
deceased had been the mother in this 
home. After speaking a few words of 
comfort I expressed a wish to see the father. 
I was told that I would find him at the 
barn. As he was not there I drove on 
and presently saw a man near the road 
mending a fence. He proved to be the 
father. I again spoke words of consola- 
tion and was then urged to return and put 
up at this man’s place for the night. He 
called up his son-in-law by telephone and 
asked him to bring his family over for 
the evening. The two families visited 
for a time and then I was requested to 
read the Bible. When I had finished, a 
blind son asked me to read another pas- 
sage. I did so and then urged all to sur- 
render their lives to Jesus. The blind boy 
responded willingly. That night after the 
lights were out he came to my bedside 
and knelt to ask God to pardon his sins. 
The next day I departed. I pray that 
God will use the afflicted boy to bring the 
others to him.” 


A Vicorous CAMPAIGN PROGRAM 


State Director R. E. Farrier has set up 
the following thorough planof campaign: A 
director for each of the five groups, averag- 
ing eightassociations to a group; acommit- 
tee of six for each of the forty associations, 
consisting of two pastors, two laymen, and 
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two women representing the Woman’s 
Home and Foreign Societies’ organizations 
in their district ; a campaign leader for each 
church, who with the pastor and treasurer 
of beneficences shall represent the church 
in the association, and who, with six others 
appointed by the church, shall form a 
Committee of Nine, to direct campaigning 
work in the church. A Layman’s Com- 
mittee and thoroughly instructed canvas- 
sers complete the organizations. Appoint- 
ments have been made for 76 missionary 
addresses, to be given by three missionaries 
loaned to the General Board of Promotion 
by the Foreign Mission Society. 


GENERAL MIssIONARY AMONG RUSSIANS 


The Home Mission Society recently 
appointed Rev. J. R. Inke as its general 
missionary among the Russians. Mr. 
Inke’s brother is the pastor of the Lettish 
Baptist Church in Riga, Latvia. Mr. 
Inke is a graduate of Newton Theological 
Seminary and for several years has been in 
Rio Janeiro as a professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary there. For two years 
the Home Mission Society has been en- 
deavoring to induce him to come to this 
country to accept the position of a general 
missionary among the Russians. At the 
same time Newton was offering him a fel- 
lowship for graduate study and he is now 
studying there and pursuing a course in 
Russian at Harvard University while 
spending a part of his time studying the 
Russian situation in New England. When 
he finishes his studies next June he will 
devote his entire time to the Russian work 
over the country. His wife isa Russian of 
Petrograd and of the greatest assistance 
to him in his work. He also has a com- 
mand of Portuguese and is in demand 
among Portuguese churches in this coun- 
try as a preacher. 

Mr. Inke combines high character, in- 
tellectual attainments and evangelistic 
spirit. His field of course will be the entire 
field of the Home Mission Society in the 
United States. The Russian work is in 
great need of a wise and constructive 
leadership. Bolshevism has taken deep 
root in our Russian colonies in America 
and it is startling to learn how many Bol- 
shevistic clubs and ‘‘Sunday schools”’ are 
organized to disseminate Bolshevistic 
propaganda in our various large centers of 
foreign population. Our Russian Baptist 
brethren are very keenly concerned for 
this and are eager to stress this work and 
increase its efficiency as the only means of 
offsetting this sinister influence. 


Wants Po.LisH CHRISTIAN CENTER 


Detroit is credited with 180,000 Poles— 
one of the four greatest Polish cities in the 
world. Of this vast number it is said that 
not more than 60,000 have affiliations with 
the Roman Catholic Church. This leaves 
a large unevangelized constituency. The 
Baptists have had a flourishing Polish work 
on the west side for some time under the 
leadership of Rev. Jos. Rzepecki. Re- 
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cently, in cooperation with the Home Mis- 
sion Society the Detroit Baptist Union 
has engaged Rev. A. S. Morze to aid in 
opening a new work on the east side, where 
preliminary efforts have already been made 
but no permanent mission established. 
Detroit is looking forward to a Polish 
Christian Center where an adequate work 
may be done for these excellent citizens. 


FIELD NOTES 


On December 7, 1921, there was held 
in Cleveland a Christian Educational Con- 
ference, composed of Northern Negro Bap- 
tists and representatives of our two Home 
Mission Societies. The purpose was to 
set before the Negro Baptists of the North 
the proposal of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sion Society to sell to the Negro Baptists 
the Missionary Training School building 
in Chicago. Dr. C. A. Brooks reports this 
one of the most enthusiastic Negro gather- 
ings he has attended. A committee of 
findings recommended that the proposal 
be accepted, and a second conference was 
called in Chicago to decide what further 
steps are necessary to carry out the plans 
as proposed. 

It is a pleasure to report that Rev. C. 
C. Gardner, colporter-missionary in Cali- 
fornia, has fully recovered from injuries 
sustained several months ago. At Caspar 
Mr. and Mrs. Gardner recently held a 
series of very successful children’s meet- 
ings. The pupils from the public schools 
of Caspar attended according to grades. 
From three to five sessions were held for 
them. From Mendocino the high school 
students came on a motorbus to attend a 
special evening service after supper had 
been served them. 

Rev. S. A. Nelson, our colporter-mis- 
sionary in Montana, was called upon to 
assist Rev. W. A. Petzoldt at Reno, Crow 
agency, and Black Lodge, when the mis- 
sions relinquished by the Congregational 
Board increased the work beyond the 
the power of the Baptist missionary forces 
to care for them adequately. 


The Preliminary Report of the Census 
Bureau, shows 1,842,161 illiterate foreign- 
born whites in 1920, which is a percentage 
of 13.1 of the foreign-born population in 
the United States, and 1,763,740 Negroes, 
a percentage of 22.9. Foreign-born illit- 
eracy has slightly increased in recent 
years, having been 12.7 per cent in I9I0, 
12.9 per cent in 1900 and 12 per cent in 
1880. In 1890 it was 31.1 percent. Thus 
our work among foreign-speaking people 
must grow apace. That the Home Mission 
Society recognizes its relative importance 
is evidenced by a proportionately large 
budget for this work. An encouraging 
feature is the awakening of the lay mind 
as to our responsibility to. new Americans. 

There are 15,000 Hungarians in Trenton, 
N. J., and vicinity. Because they all need 


the gospel whether presented in a church, 
on the street or in the homes, explains the 
presence in this district of our colporter- 
missionary, Mathias Crato, who repre- 
sents the Publication and Home Mission 
societies. During the past year he has 
read the Bible and prayed in 1,500 homes, 
held 250 street meetings, and many more 
cottage prayer meetings. At Roseton, 
N. Y., where he found one Christian among 
his countrymen willing to work in behalf 
of others, there is now a worshiping body 
of twenty-six. At Flemington, N. J., 
there is a growing Hungarian mission as a 
result of this missionary’s activities. 


“Only fourteen miles to the nearest 
church, but it’s only a short distance in 
that part of the woods.’’ So writes our 
Danish colporter-missionary who labors 
in Minnesota. A world of meaning lies 
back of the brief statement. In a small 
settlement he found two Danish Baptist 
families and took their names to the near- 
est Baptist church. This missionary, Rev. 
C. H. Bolvig, gives another glimpse of 
himself at work, as follows: ‘‘ Visited a 
poor farm and found an old Danish man 
without a Bible. I am glad to know that 
one will be sent to him for Christmas from 
the Publication Society.” 


Four weeks ago an old man walked seven 
and one-half miles in a blizzard to the 
church at Alva where I preached that 
morning. His hearing is so poor that he 
could catch only a little of what I said, 
but: he told me that perhaps his example 
in coming would bring others to hear what 
he couldn’t. It wasa pitiful but inspiring 
sight for me. I took him home in the car. 
—Ivan C. Whipple, Colporter-Missionary 
in Wyoming. 

A Baptist church has been organized in 
La Villa de Guadalupe, one of the suburbs 
of Mexico City and the heart of Roman 
Catholic fanaticism for all Mexico. The 
church is weak and poor but its members 
have begun their separate existence with a 
pledge of $2.50 per month, American 
money, toward their pastor’s*salary. This 
is the right beginning for a Baptist church 
that looks forward to ultimate self-sup- 
port. ‘‘It is encouraging to know,” de- 
clares C. S. Detweiler, ‘‘that in this little 
village abounding in costly shrines and 
temples, and frequented by tens of thou- 
sands of pilgrims every year from all over 
Mexico, there is this witness to the gospel 
in its purity.” 


A group of Jamaicans in Cuba, many of 
whom are Baptists, form a worshiping 
body with Mr. E. W. Watson, head of the 
music department of our college at Cristo, 
as preacher. These Jamaicans come to 
Cuba in search of larger opportunities 
and it is fortunate that we are able to min- 
ister to them in connection with our 
Cuban Mission. 
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MISSIONS 


‘Bearing Gifts, We Travel Afar’ 


N ECHO from a bygone age, there 
A comes to our attention a quaintly 

touching and serious letter from 
Adoniram Judson addressed ‘‘To the 
Female Members of Christian Churches in 
the United States of America.” It needs 
no comment other than its own, for its 
words still ring clear these ninety years 
later with the conviction of one who lived 
his message: 


Dear Sisters in Christ: Excuse my pub- 
licly addressing you. The necessity of the 
case is my only apology. 

In raising up a church in this heathen 
land, and in laboring to elevate the minds 
of the female converts to the standard of 
the gospel, we have always found one chief 
obstacle in that principle of vanity, that 
love of dress and display—I beg you will 
bear with me—which has in every age 
and in all countries been a ruling passion 
of the fair sex, as the love of riches, power, 
and fame have characterized the other. 
On my meeting the church, after a year’s 
absence, I beheld an appalling profusion 
of ornaments, and saw that the demon of 
vanity was laying waste the female de- 
partment. Some of the ladies, out of re- 
gard to their pastors’ feelings, took off 
their necklaces and ear ornaments before 
they entered the chapel, tied them up in a 
corner of their handkerchiefs, and on re- 
turning, as soon as they were out of sight 
of the mission-house, stopped in the 
middle of the street to array themselves 
anew! 

In the meantime I was called to visit 
the Karens, a wild people, several days’ 
journey to the north of Moulmein. On 
one Karen lady I counted between twelve 
and fifteen necklaces, of all colors, sizes, 
and materials. Three was the average. 
Brass belts above the ankles, neat braids 
of black hair tied below the knees, rings of 
all sorts on the fingers, bracelets on the 
wrists and arms, long instruments of some 
metal perforating the lower part of the 
ear by an immense aperture, and reach- 
ing nearly to the shoulders, fancifully 
constructed bags enclosing the hair and 
suspended from the back part of the head, 
not to speak of the ornamental parts of 
their clothing, constituted the fashions 
and the ton of the fair Karenesses. The 
dress of the female converts was not essen- 
tially different from that of their country- 
women. I saw that I was brought into a 
situation that precluded all retreat. 

For a few nights I spent some sleepless 
hours, distressed by this and other sub- 
jects, which will always press upon the 
heart of a missionary in a new place. I 
opened to I Tim. 2:9, and read these 
words of the inspired apostle: ‘‘I will also, 
that women adorn themselves in modest 
apparel, with shamefacedness and sobri- 
ety; not with broidered hair, or gold, or 
pearls, or costly array.” I asked myself, 
Can I baptize a Karen woman in her 


present attire? No. Can I administer 
the Lord’s Supper to one of the baptized 
in that attire? No. Can I refrain from 
enforcing the prohibition of the apostle? 
Not without betraying the trust I have 
received from Him. Again I considered 
that the question concerned not the Kar- 
ens only, but the whole Christian world. 

Soon after coming to this resolution, a 
Karen woman offered herself for baptism. 
After the usual examination, I inquired 
whether she would give up her ornaments 
for Christ. It was an unexpected blow. 
I explained the spirit of the gospel. I read 
her the apostle’s prohibition. She looked 
again-and again at her handsome neck- 
lace—she wore but one—and then, with 
an air of modest decision that would adorn 
beyond all outward ornaments any of my 
sisters whom I have the honor of address- 
ing, she quietly took it off, saying, ‘‘I love 
Christ more than this.” The Christians 
made but little hesitation. A few others 
opposed, but the work went on. 

Dear sisters, having finished my tale 
and therein exhibited the necessity under 
which I lay of addressing you, I beg you to 
give this your candid and prayerful con- 
sideration. 

Surely you can hold out no longer. You 
cannot rise from your knees in your present 
attire. Thanks be to God, I see you taking 
off your necklaces and earrings, tearing 
away your ribbons and ruffles and super- 
fluities of head dress, and I hear you ex- 
claim, What shall we do next? An impor- 
tant question deserving consideration. 
The ornaments you are removing can be so 
disposed of as to feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, relieve the sick, enlighten the 
dark-minded, disseminate the Holy Scrip- 
tures, spread the glorious gospel through- 
out the world. 

O Christian sisters, believers in God, in 
Christ, can you hesitate and ask what you 
shall do? Bedew those ornaments with 
the tears of contrition; delay not an in- 
stant, hasten with all your might, if not 
to make reparation for the past, at least 
prevent a continuance of the evil in future. 

Dear sisters, your affectionate brother in 
Christ, 

A. JUDsON. 


Moulmein, October, 1831. 


All through the ages women have given 
gladly of their best to the King. And still 
the story is told of the woman who 
anointed the sacred head with the precious 
ointment from her alabaster cruse. No 
less costly should be our sacrifice in these 
days of crisis and suspense. Tucked away 
in attic or safe deposit vault have you some 
ornate and useless pieces of jewelry, orna- 
ments of silver or gold, which you will offer 
the King? Said Dr. A. T. Pierson in the 
Missionary Calendar: 


“There is buried in jewelry, gold and 
silver plate, and useless ornamentation, 
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within Christian homes, enough to build a 
fleet of fifty thousand vessels, ballast 
them with Bibles and crown them with 
missionaries, build a church in every desti- 
tute hamlet, and supply every living soul 
with the gospel within a score of years.” 

These are days when the Mighty War 
Lord is giving way to the God of Peace. 
And if battleships be scrapped in His 
name, shall we not offer our jewels for His 
cause? The Baptist Women of America 
are making a mighty effort through the 
Continuation Campaign to complete the 
$100,000,000 Fund. What shall be your 
gift to the King?—From the Continuation 
Campaign Committee. 


A Banquet for Missionary Volunteers 


A banquet arranged by the Chicago 
Young People’s Union of the Swedish 
Baptist Churches in Chicago and vicinity 
was held recently in the Central Y. M. C. 
A. Auditorium, in honor of the young men 
and women in our churches who at present 
are studying to prepare themselves for the 
missionary call. Besides the missionary 
candidates several of the pastors were 
present; in all about 200 guests. 

Pastor F.C. Hamlin, of the Second Swed- 
ish Baptist Church of Chicago, spoke of 
what God expects of the Swedish-Ameri- 
can Baptist young people. The demand 
of the present time speaks mightily. In 
times of suffering and persecution the 
Gospel has always flourished. Never be- 
fore has so much been given to missions as 
now, and never before have so many young 
lives been offered to the missionary cause. 

The President of the B. Y. P. U., Walter 
Carlson, said the candidates would speak 
of their experiences at the request of the 
meeting, not for their own glory but to 
glorify God who had called them. It was 
touching as we looked into the history of 
these young people and heard them relate 
of their awakening, their struggle against 
the calling of the Spirit, how at last their 
will was broken; peace came after strife, 
an open and joyful service instead of seek- 
ing their own ambitions and selfish inter- 
ests. It seemed to be the experience of 
each that when the soul had surrendered 
to God, the tempter came with the sugges- 
tion, ‘‘It probably was only your own sel- 
fish thought. God has led through un- 
speakable hardships, in a wonderful way 
leading and supplying every need spirit- 
ually as well as physically.” That was 
the testimony of every one. 

As a combined testimony, the candi- 
dates and missionaries, fourteen in all, 
sang ‘‘All I have I give to Jesus,” ‘I sur- 
render all.” In closing, Pastor Swaney 
Nelson of the Austin Swedish Baptist 
Church led in prayer asking God that 
consecrated service may be given Him. 
Deeply moved, eight young women came 
forward, indicating before all that they 
wanted to give their lives to the spreading 
of the Gospel if the Lord would call them 
to this definite service.—W. S., Secretary. 
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Mission StuDy BOOKs FOR 1922-23 


The Mission Study Books are farther 
advanced in preparation than in any pre- 
ceding year. The titles were not deter- 
mined when this statement went to press, 
but manuscripts were in the printer’s 
hands and books are promised in season 
for Convention and Summer Assembly 
use. 

FOREIGN THEME “‘INDIA”’ 


Adults—A book by Dr. Daniel J. 
Fleming, formerly Professor in Christian 
College, Lahore, now Professor of Missions 
in Union Theological Seminary. Shows in 
a marvelous way India’s fundamental need 
—the need for Christ—and how this need 
may be met. Published jointly by Central 
Committee on United Study of Foreign 
Missions and Missionary Education Move- 
ment. 

Seniors (15, 16 and 17 years)—A book 
by Rev. Alden H. Clark, Missionary of the 
American Board in India. Contains tales 
of adventure, stories of ancient and mod- 
ern Indian heroes, of great missionaries, 
and outstanding Indian Christians. Pub- 
lished by Missionary Education Move- 
ment. 

Young Women and Older Girls—A book 
by Miss Alice Van Doren, on girl’s life in 
India and the work of the Union Christian 
Colleges for Women. Published by Cen- 
tral Committee on United Study of For- 
eign Missions. 

Junior Boys and Girls—A book by Miss 
Helen M. Rockey of North India, dealing 
with Indian home life and containing 
stories of great Indian Christians. 

Primary Children (6, 7 and 8 years)— 
Primary Picture Stories on India. 

Little Folks (4, 5 and 6 years)—A small 
book of verse for children in North Amer- 
ica about their little friends in India. 
Author, Amelia Josephine Burr. 


HOME THEME—'‘‘ THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 


Adults—A study book by George E. 
Haynes, Ph.D., founder of The National 
League on Urban Conditions Among 
Negroes, also recently Director of Bureau 
of Negro Economics in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. A study in race relations 
by one who has rendered distinguished 
service in inter-racial cooperation. 

Intermediates—A book by Mrs. L. H. 
Hammond, containing 12 biographical 
sketches of Negro men and women of out- 
standing achievements. 

Junior Boys and Girls—A book of 12 
stories by Anita B. Ferris. 

Primary Children (6, 7 and 8 years)— 
Set of Primary Picture Sheets. 

General—A practical manual on educa- 


tional dramatics for use in the local 
church, by Anita B. Ferris. 

The Home Mission Books are published 
jointly by the Council of Women for Home 
Missions and the Missionary Education 
Movement. 


NEw EASTER SERVICE 


The title of the new Easter Service for 
Baptist Bible Schools is ‘‘The Dawning 
Light.’’ It _is now ready for distribution 
on receipt of order cards or request. The 
Service is in two parts, one for the use of 
the congregation and one for those direct- 
ing the exercises. The Service is built 
on the theme ‘‘The Kingdom and the 
Nations.” It has the missionary flavor 
and is a fitting conclusion for the graded 
Foreign Mission story period in the Bible 
school. There is a choice selection of 
poems for recitations and other speaking 
parts, and the music portions include some 
of the strongest hymns for the Christian 
Church. For any who may have failed 
to secure the material, write the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education or the Liter- 
ature Department of the General Board of 
Promotion. 


A HiGHty COMMENDED PAGEANT 


The Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion wishes to announce that this pageant 
is also suitable for general use during the 
year. Some churches are using it as a 
concluding feature of Church Schools of 
Missions. Following are some  testi- 
monials: 

Used Dramatic Pageant, ‘‘The Birth of 
Christ.’’ Church crowded to the doors, 
everyone delighted.—R. P. Reidenbach, 
Supt. First Baptist Church S. S., Ashta- 
bula, Ohio. 

We used the Christmas Pageant, ‘‘The 
Birth of Christ,’’ and everyone who saw 
it said it was beautiful, very well rendered 
and very impressive. It was given as a 


’ part of our Christmas entertainment. 


Just before the ‘‘Pilgrims’’ started, the 
pastor gave the synopsis, then the super- 
intendent made a prayer, at the close of 
which the lights were turned out and the 
pageant began. The minister said at the 
close: ‘‘I have been in this church for 
sixteen years and never saw nor heard 
such a fine entertainment.”—Edmund H. 
Thom, Supt. Hatboro Baptist S. S., Ivy- 
land, Pa. 

We presented the Pageant ‘The Birth 
of Christ” last night and it was a tremen- 
dous success. Ever since we undertook it 
we have been praying for it publicly, and 
we have tried to show those taking part 
what a fine thing it was. All who took 
part did nobly, but the delightful feature 
is that no one’s work stands out, but the 


message was supreme. This was due tothe 
attitude of all who helped present it. Let 
me congratulate you on your wisdom in 
giving it to the denomination. We shall 
doubtless repeat it.— Ralph L. Mayberry, 


Pastor Mt. Pleasant Baptist Church, 
Ambler, Pa. 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE’s MISSIONARY 


BOOKSHELF 


The Young People’s Missionary Book- 
shelf, which has been recommended for all 
Young People’s Societies, has been re- 
vised because some of the books have gone 
out of print. The following list is the 
correct one. The Publication Society 
offers a reduced price of $10.25 for the 
Library of twelve volumes, which may be 
ordered direct from its headquarters: 

Captain Bickel of the Inland Sea, 
Harrington; Ann of Ava, Hubbard; Mak- 
ing Life Count, Foster; The Story of John 
G. Paton, Paton; Mary Slessor of Calabar, 
Livingstone; The Moffatts, Hubbard; 
Ministers of Mercy, Franklin; Mary Reed, 
Jackson; Comrades in Service, Burton; 
Livingstone, the Pathfinder, Matthews; 
Judson, the Pioneer, Hull; Up from Slav- 
ery, Booker Washington. 


WANTED 


The Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion will be pleased to receive from pastors 
or missionary committees their reports of 
Church Schools of Missions. Your success 
may help some other church. 


A CuHurRCH SCHOOL OF MISSIONS ON 
SUNDAY EVENING 


From Port Allegany, Pennsylvania, 
Pastor W. A. Billings writes: ‘‘Our first 
attempt at a Church School of Missions 
has been a great success. Ours is a church 
of 207 members all told. We had an en- 
rollment of 73, average attendance of 66. 
We met for eight weeks on Sunday nights 
at 6:30 sharp. The boys and girls studied 
‘Stay at Home Journeys’ and engaged 
in handwork to illustrate. The young peo- 
ple studied ‘Playing Square with Tomor- 
row.’ They wish for another class. The 
men and women studied ‘From Survey to 
Service,’ and the interest was well sus- 
tained to the end. We seemed to have no 
trouble to get all to buy the study books 
and we did not spend a cent for advertis- 
ing the school. The School also helped 
the evening congregation, for the greater 
part stayed. For the next session we shall 
take up the Foreign studies in all three 
departments, and manage the School in 
about the same lines. What our church 
has done, it seems to me could be done by 
any church if the whole plan could be un- 
derstood by the people and they were 
made to think it worth while.” 


OUTLINE PROGRAM FOR C. S. oF M. 


MARCY AVENUE CHURCH, BROOKLYN 


On January 25 the Marcy Avenue 
Church of Brooklyn began a Church School 
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of Missions to continue for eight weeks. 
The courses are as follows: 1. The King- 
dom and the Nations; 2. The School of 
Mother’s Knee; 3. Playing Square with 
Tomorrow; 4. World Friendship, Inc.; 
5. The Art of Story Telling; 6. Bible Class 
—Old Testament. 

The classes took supper in the church 
and then went to their various rooms, 
from which they adjourned to the prayer- 
meeting. A ten-minute stereopticon lec- 
ture on the work of the missionary soci- 
eties was a pleasing prelude to the prayer- 
meeting hour. At the request of the pas- 
tor, two-minute reports from the classes 
were also made at the prayer service. The 
School will close with a missionary pageant, 
in which class members will participate. 
The church is enthusiastic over its excel- 
lent program. 


SALEM CHURCH, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


On February 5, Salem Church, Dr. 
Tillman B. Johnson, pastor, began a six 
weeks’ Church School of Missions, and 
will conclude the course with a pageant. 
The books studied were: The Kingdom 
and the Nations; World Friendship, Inc.; 
A Noble Army; Under Many Flags; An- 
cient Peoples at New Tasks. All the soci- 
eties within the church cooperated. This 
church has already held three mission 
study classes recently. 


UsE oF GRADED STorIES INCREASING 


The Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion, after a careful study of order cards 
for the graded missionary stories, finds that 
nearly 800 schools had never used the 
stories prior to 1921. Estimating that at 
least 200 new schools were reached by 
states filling their own orders, this means 
that approximately 1,000 new Bible Schools 
used the stories during the year. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT FOR C. E. SOCIETIES 


The Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion is endeavoring to facilitate the work 
of leaders in the Baptist Christian En- 
deavor Societies by furnishing suggested 
programs for their special missionary meet- 
ings, similar to those furnished for the 
B. Y. P. U. missionary meetings, and ap- 
pearing in Young People’s Service and The 
Baptist. These programs, both for the 
junior and senior organizations, will ap- 
pear shortly in pamphlet form with an 
appended bibliography. Packets of the 
free material listed in connection with each 
program are available and may be ob- 
tained from the Literature Department 
of The General Board of Promotion, or 
through the Department of Missionary 
Education, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

The Sixteenth International Sunday 
School Convention will be held in Kansas 
City, June 21-27. It is expected that 
8,000 delegates will attend. For the first 
time all the forces are uniting, as the Inter- 
national and the Sunday School Council 
of Evangelical Churches have merged. 
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What Other Denominations Are Doing 


The Syrian Church in South India has 
organized a sisterhood called the Indian 
Order of the Holy Name. There are three 
sisters and four novices, all Indian, 
though from different parts of India. A 
chief purpose of the order is to present 
the religious life to Indian Christians as it 
is understood in the Christian Church, 
thus raising the standard of Christian life 
generally; and by daily life and work as 
teachers and nurses to wield. influence 
upon their countrywomen. 

A writer in the British Weekly says 
there are more students in Calcutta or 
Tokyo than in London. Moreover, 
students are resuming the migratory habits 
which they practiced in the Middle Ages. 
Today there are 2,000 foreign students 
in Great Britain, 6,000 in France, 10,000 
in the United States, while in Switzerland 
more than half the students are from for- 
eign nations. - 


The Lutheran Church in America has 
393 foreign missionaries in China, Russia, 
Japan, India, Persia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica and Oceania. Total benevolences in 
1920 were $10,762,208, or a per capita of 
about 45 cents for benevolences. Total 
reported expenditures for all purposes, 
$33,825,947. An interesting phase of its 
work is found in the ‘inner missions,” 
which maintain 80 orphans’ homes, 25 
home-finding societies, 59 old people’s 
homes, 81 homes for defectives, and 35 
hospitals. These are home mission activi- 
ties to which we are largely strangers. 

The Church of China, which is in com- 
munion with the Anglican Church, reports 
11 dioceses with 12 bishops—8 British, 
3 American, and 1 Chinese. Foreign mis- 
sionary priests total 125, Chinese 121. 
Paid agents number 500 men and 300 
women. There are 400 Chinese doctors 
and nurses, besides 84 foreign, working in 
fifty church hospitals. In the church 
schools 25,000 pupils, of whom 7,500 are 
boarders, are under the instruction of 
1,500 Christian teachers, only 125 of the 
teachers being foreigners. The offerings 
for church work last year totaled £21,000; 
for school fees, £89,000. In 1920 nearly 
5,000 members were added to the Church. 
A central theological school has received 
its charter, and will be situated at Nan- 
king. (We don’t put the pounds into dol- 
lars, because the rate of exchange has been 
so uncertain). 


ASSYRIAN CHRISTIANS IN AMERICA 


The Mission Field, of London, organ of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel (Anglican) says: One result of the 
persecutions to which the Christians be- 
longing to the old Assyrian Church have 
been subjected has been a considerable 
increase of these Christians in the United 


States. We read in an American paper 
that Mar Yaw A. Loba, Bishop of the 
Assyrian-Nestorian Church in Mesopo- 
tamia, recently ordained six candidates 
to the priesthood in St. James’s Church, 
Chicago. There are 10,000 Assyrian- 
Nestorians in America. 


MonkKEY VISITORS AND HINDU VAGARIES 


The missionary paper ‘“‘Chota Nagpur 
Dut Patrika,’’ publishes a curious story. 
It says Pithoria is a large Hindu village 
on the edge of an extensive forest, the 
home of many wild animals. For many 
years a Christian master has carried on a 
small school, but there are very few Chris- 
tians in the immediate neighborhood of 
the village. The master writes that three 
big monkeys are going the round of the 
villages. The people treat them with great 
honor (the monkey is a sacred animal) 
bringing out ‘“‘charpoys” (rough bed- 
steads, used as chairs), upon which the 
trange visitors sit while they eat the foods 
which is liberally offered to them. It is 
said that as a result of unlimited hospital- 
ity they have become fat and strong. The 
villagers regard it as a sign of some im- 
pending disaster if the animals do not stay 
the night when they come. A popular 
theory is that they have been sent by 
Mr. Gandhi, and are the precursors of a 
great host of monkeys which will come to 
his assistance at the right moment, just as 
Hanuman and his host helped Rama in his 
quest for Sita. 


PROTESTANT INFLUENCE IN MEXICO 


A recent writer in El Mundo Cristiano, 
the organ of several Protestant denomina- 
tions in Mexico, says: 

“The number of Protestants in Mexico 
may seem small to those who judge the 
worth of a thing by quantity and not by 
quality, but the truth is that the moral, 
social and religious influence of this small 
number of people is felt so clearly and 
effectively that Roman Catholics are com- 
pelled to acknowledge it. A few daysagoa 
Catholic daily of Puebla said in so many 
words that the Romanists no longer de- 
mand of the government of Mexico privi- 
leges of any kind but only ask that they be 
treated with the same respect and defer- 
ence with which the Protestants are 
treated. As a matter of fact Protestant 
Christians never have been molested by 
any of the governments which have existed 
in our country and everybody knows that 
today there are Protestants in public 
office, in public schools, in both chambers 
of the legislature, and that they have even 
come to occupy the position of governor in 
two of our states. However small the 
number of evangelical believers in Mexico 
may be, their influence is felt in all parts 
of the republic from the most insignificant 
villages to the largest cities.”’ 
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CAMPAIGN NEWS 


One of the best things Mr. Sunday ever 
said was, ‘‘Sell your hammer and buy a 
horn”’; and letters I have received from 
Guild Secretaries and individual Chapter 
Leaders, all give evidence of hilarious 
“‘tooting’’ for our $50,000 share in the 
Continuation Campaign. No knockers, 
all tooters! If you don’t believe it, listen 
to this: West Virginia has assumed $15,- 
000, which is more than four times as 
much as they were asked to give. They 
fully expect to pay into the treasury, 
$5,000 by -May 1. An Association in 
New Jersey that was asked for $150 has 
raised its quota to $350. Connecticut, 
Western Massachusetts and New Jersey 
have all decided to pledge their money 
undesignated for the whole task. Pos- 
sibly others may have reached such a deci- 
sion, but I am writing this in the middle 
of January and reporting only what I 
have heard. Oh, yes! Colorado is most 
enthusiastic over its plan of Gilt Edge 
Stock at $1 a share, featuring dividends 
in schools and hospitals built and lives 
redeemed. Already two pledges of $50 
several of $25, and many of $10 have been 
received. Isn’t it a glorious opportunity, 
girls? Read again your February MIs- 
SIONS, page 120: ‘‘Pertinent Questions,” 
and answer honestly the question, ‘‘ How 
much owest thou unto thy Lord?” 

IMPoRTANT! We are asking that one- 
third of your District and State quota be 
paid in full by May 1, 1922. Let the 
Guild Girls be in the lead in this; but I 
must warn you that the Children’s World 
Crusade is hard on our trail. 


Posters! 


Posters! Posters! Who'll send me 
Posters? I want them for an exhibit at 
the Northern Baptist Convention. The 
Guild Girls of Bennington, Vermont, sent 
me eight choice posters which I have used 
in different conferences this winter, and I 
am sure many of you either have some on 
hand or have gifted girls who can make 
some. Your ‘Alma Mater”’ will be deeply 
grateful if you will send them to her, at 
218 Lancaster Avenue, Buffalo, not later 
than May I. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Yes, it is time for them and no doubt 
they have reached the President of your 
Chapter ere this. DO IT NOW, is the 
slogan in regard to these reports, as it is a 
clear case of a wheel within a wheel. 
If the President of the Chapter sends her 
blank card properly and carefully filled 
out to her Association Secretary promptly, 
and she, in turn, sends her report to the 


State Secretary with equal alacrity, it will 
reach the District Secretary on the minute. 
Some Associations have been left out of 
the Annual Reports of the Woman’s Socie- 
ties because of that awful sin of procrasti- 
nation. A word to the wise ! 





Wuat THEY ARE DoING 


Franklin, Pa.—Chapter 4234 has a 
membership of 55. We meet at the homes 
of our members, and while we have our 
program, which at present is taken from 
“Playing Square with Tomorrow,” the 
girls work on the White Cross work. Dur- 
ing this winter we have organized a Junior 
Guild, with two of our girls as leaders. 

Our treasury is divided into two separ- 
ate funds; one for Missions, out of which 
we are sending $100 a year to Vellore 
Medical School to educate a girl in the 
Vellore Hospital. We also sent a Christ- 
mas box to Mrs. Ferguson’s school in 
India, for which each girl made a silk sew- 
ing bag, and we have sent a contribution 
to the Oneida Institute. The other fund 
is known as the Pastor’s Aid. During the 
last year, we have installed an electric 
sign in front of the church, laid a hardwood 
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THE CHINESE BEGIN AT THE RIGHT HAND AND READ DOWN. 





floor in the Social Rooms, presented the 
Infant Department with six new tables 
and three dozen chairs, sent our hospital 
three dozen linen towels which we hemmed 
at one of our regular meetings. 

During the evangelistic services in our 
church, we made up the chorus choir, 
and at the close added $58 to the free will 
offering for the evangelistic party. 


Translation of Chinese Letter 
Reproduced Below 


To THE PRESIDENT AND THE OFFICERS 
oF W. W. G. 


We have read your catalog (rules and 
regulations) with great pleasure, knowing 
that your aim is to spread the gospel 
and to serve the community. The stud- 
ents of this school are in hearty sympathy 
with your purpose. 

We wish to become associated with you, 
so on the twelfth of June we organized 
a W. W.G. chapter. Will you please con- 
sider us one of your branches? 

We have asked our principal, Miss 
Shoemaker, to send you this small sum 
of money. Please accept it with best 
wishes from all of us. 


STUDENTS OF DZEN-TEH GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Hu-Chow, Chekiang, China. 


The date, June 13, 1921, literally reads 
one’ thousand nine hundred two-tens-one 
year, sixth month, thirteenth day. 
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WORLD WIDE GUILD CHAPTER OF HUCHOW, CHINA 


W. W. G. or HucHow, CHINA 


What do you think Dr. Grose said as he 
looked at this fine group of Chinese 
girls?” 

“Your American girls have something 
to live up to.” 

Aren’t they a splendid lot of Worth 
While Girls? They were organized last 
spring into a W. W. G. Chapter by Miss 
Edna Shoemaker, our teacher in the Girls 
School at Huchow. The one holding our 
pennant in the front row is the president 
Ho Ah Ngo. 

The letter you see in Chinese characters 
was written to me and we are indebted 
to our dear little friend, Kan En Vong, 
for the translation. Furthermore, with 
the picture and the letter came a gift 
of three dollars toward our Guild work, 
and I divided it, giving half to our Chinese 
Kindergarten in Locke, California, and 
the other half to Kemendine Girls’ School, 
Rangoon, Burma. E 

Wouldn’t some of you like to write 
these girls a letter and tell them how happy 
we are to have them working with us? If 
so, send it in care of Miss Edna Shoe- 
maker, Gresham, Oregon. 

These girls and our Burmese W. W. G. 
girls, whose picture appeared in Decem- 
ber Misstons, plus two chapters in India, 
three in Japan, and two in the Philippines, 
two in Porto Rico, one in Cuba, and sev- 
eral among our New Americans from Cen- 
tral Europe and Asia, prove that our 
name, World Wide, was wisely chosen. 
May the dear Master help us all to realize 
and express more and more the purpose 
of our Guild as set forth in one of the verses 
of our Song by Miss Vassar: 


“World Wide our vision and our love, 
In Thy great service, glad and free; 
Our aim, all other aims above, 
Dear Lord, to be Worth While to Thee.” 


Remember that all reports of Chapters 
qualifying in the Reading Contest are to 
be sent directly to the Executive Secre- 
tary, at her Buffalo address. 


JUNIOR PHILATHEA AND W. W. G. AT 
ALEXANDER AVENUE CHURCH, BRONX, 
New York City 


During our meetings since January 8, 
1921, at which time we gave a ‘‘ Welcome 
Home”’ party to Miss Lytle, we have done 
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the following. In January we reorganized 
as the Junior Philathea Bible Class and 
decided to become a Chapter in the World 
Wide Guild; a letter was sent to head- 
quarters and we were given Chapter No. 
3190. We had our officers and commit- 
tees names put in the church calendar. 
We have held our Class and Guild meetings 
regularly each month except the summer 
months. In April we went to Miss Lytle’s 
home and had a party. On Easter our 
girls came out to the Sunrise Service and 
served breakfast to those who wanted to 
stay. For a few months we formed a Jun- 
ior Choir and sang on Sunday mornings. 
In May we gave ‘‘A Modern Cinderella”’ 
at a birthday social held to raise money 
to fix the pulpit chairs; $25 was given at 
the free will offering which was used for 
this purpose. We repeated this little play 
down at our Bpatist Home for the Aged, 
and gave $5 to the Home. Since April 
we have been giving self-denial money 
for the support of a girl who is studying 
to become a Bible Woman. In October 
we had the ‘‘Notions’”’ party and since 
then we have held three missionary pro- 
gram meetings on Friday nights, to which 
we have invited the other girls of the 
church; and also gave these programs be- 
fore the Mother’s Circle. Tuesday after 
Thanksgiving we went down to the Bap- 
tist Home, singing on the different floors 
and in the rooms and giving fruit and 
chocolate to all the old friends there. 
Before Christmas we dressed 21 dolls, 
which we gave to the Hungarian Sunday 
school, together with 9 toys for the boys. 
The Sunday school has given us a room 
for our class where we meet every Sunday 
morning for Bible study. Our average 
attendance for the year has been over 80 
per cent. 
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C. W. C. Exhibits for the Northern Baptist Convention 


What will help a Leader, who is vitally 
interested in her own children and in their 
training, more than to see what other 
Leaders of children have used with suc- 
cess, and what other children have done 
themselves? It is because of the distinct 
value of an exhibit to Children’s Leaders 
that we are to gather up the best sugges- 
tions from all Bands and Companies to 
have at the C. W. C. Conference this year. 
Every Leader is asked on reading this para- 
graph, to answer the call by sending to 
Miss Mary Noble either handwork or in- 
vitations or posters or program illustra- 
tions or photographs, clearly marked for 
the C. W. C. Exhibit at the N. B. C. If 
they are to be returned, kindly in dicate 


that also. Have you made a Porto Rico 
village or even Felipe’s house or his ox 
cart, or an Alaskan village, or a reproduc- 
tion of the Kodiak Orphanage, or Miss 
Vickland’s school, or the School of Mother- 
craft at Huchow, or the alphabet that the 
Heralds used, or anything for the Jewels? 
We want them, please. Can’t you see 
how irresistible the C. W. C. Corner will 
be, and how helpful? This will be in the 
nature of visual instruction of the Lead- 
ers, in the visual and project methods of 
teaching the children. A lecturer, who is 
going about in the interest of the musical 
education of children,- is convinced her- 
self, and succeeds in convincing her audi- 
ence, that there will be no musical taste 
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in America if the children in this genera- 
tion are not rescued from the hands of the 
spoilers who are, all unconsciously, ruin- 
ing the ear and voice by neglect and ignor- 
ance. That would indeed be a tragedy. 
Another has come pleading for the physi- 
cal development of the children, in order 
to save the next generation from defects 
that are all too obvious to the careful 
observer. ‘‘Have you noticed the small 
stature of the average woman today? 
Are the young women and girls in any 
danger from the curse of cigarettes?’ 
Out-door sports and exercise, early hours, 
simple food, and all the other wise admoni- 
tions, were given in order to save in 
America a strong and stalwart race. Here 
is the Drama League, providing an elective 
course in the city schools, teaching chil- 
dren to produce a play completely, writing 
the text, staging it, making the costumes, 
painting the scenery, and managing the 
financial interests. All in the interests of 
American dramatics. There are the Arts 
and Crafts, the Roosevelt Clubs for Sci- 
ences, and every imaginable interest, de- 
manding the allegiance of our boys and 
girls. And we Christian Missionary Lead- 
ers are the custodians of the greatest trust 
of them all, and we must be more insistent 
than any, till every boy and girl realizes 
that all of us of all nations are brothers 
and lovable and have one Father. Though 
we have perfect bodies and have not love, 
we are nothing; and though we are able to 
discern all tones and rhythms, and though 
we can successfully entertain large audi- 
ences with a creation of our brain and 
have not love, we are become as sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal. ‘‘Love 
suffereth long and is kind—is not puffed 
up, seeketh not its own, rejoiceth in truth 
believeth all things—hopeth all things— 
love never faileth.”’ Let us plant it in the 
hearts of our boys and girls and carefully 
guard it, that it may increase and become 
the mightiest force in the world. 


Jesus the Light of the World 


A CANDLE EXERCISE ARRANGED BY 
GERTRUDE WALES 


Material: A circular board 14 inches in 
diameter, 1 inch thick, with candle socket 
in the middle for candle representing 
Christ, 12 candle sockets, 4 inches from 
the center, representing the Disciples, 70 
candle sockets, 3% of an inch from edge 
representing the 70 who were called. One 
large yellow candle (color may be white or 
red); 12 smaller varied colored candles; 70 
tiny tapers. 

First pupil holds large candle while 
answering Leader’s question No. 1. Pu- 
pils 2 to 8 use 12 smaller candles and take 
lights from center candle. Pupils 9 to 
15 use 5 small tapers apiece, lighting from 
second row of candles. Each places candle 
after answering questions. 

1. Who is the Light of the World? 

Ans. ‘Then spake Jesus again unto 
them saying, I am the Light of the World; 
he that followeth me shall not walk in 
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darkness but have the light of life.” John 
esi2. 

2. Who were the first two Disciples 
Jesus called? 

Ans. One of the two which heard John 
speak and followed him was Simon Peter’s 
brother. He first findeth his own brother 
Simon and saith unto him “‘ We have found 
the Messiah, which is, being interpreted, 
the Christ.” John 1:40-41. 

3. How did Philip hear about Jesus? 

Ans. The day following Jesus would go 
forth into Galilee and findeth Philip and 
saith unto him ‘‘Follow me.’”’ John 1:43. 

4. Howdid Nathaniel become interested? 

Ans. Philip findeth Nathaniel and saith 
unto him ‘‘We have found him of whom 
Moses in the law and the prophets did 
write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Jos- 
eph.” John 1:45. 

5. Where was Matthew when Jesus 
called him? 

Ans. Matt. 9:9. 

6. What was the message the Disciples 
were to carry when they went forth? 

Ans. Matt. 10:32-33. 

7. How did Jesus send them out? 

Ans. Matt. 10:7-8. 

8. Who were Jesus’ Disciples? 


Peter and Andrew, James and 
John, 
Fishermen of Capernaum, 
St. Thomas and St. Matthew too, 
Philip and Bartholomew, 
James the just and Jude the 
brave 
Simon the zealot and Judas we 
have. 
9g. What others did Jesus send out ? 
Ans. Luke 10:1. 
10. What did he tell them? 
Ans. Luke 10:2. 
11. For whom is the message? 
Ans. John 6:37. 
12. What can the followers of Christ 
become? 
Ans. Matt. 5:14-16. 
13. What was Jesus’ last command to 
his Disciples? 
Ans. Matt. 26:19-20. 
14. What was the last command to 
Peter? 
Ans. ‘‘Feed my lambs.” John 21:15. 
Isaiah 60:1-3 may be repeated in con- 
cert. 
Song by the entire group: ‘‘ Jesus Bids 
Us Shine,’”’ or ‘The Light of the World 
Is Jesus.” 


Ans. 





BEARING CHRISTMAS GIFTS TO BOYS AND GIRLS ON ELLIS ISLAND 


These are the women and the Boy 
Scouts who took the gifts from the Christ- 
mas tree given by the Brooklyn C. W. C. 
Bands and Companies to the 250 boys 
and girls detained at Ellis Island. Part 
of the letter sent by Mrs. Shrimplin (the 
Association Secretary, who stands at the 
extreme left in the picture, behind the 
boy) to the organizations which gave the 
gifts is as follows: 


“In the Long Hall at Ellis Island used 
by our missionaries as a schoolroom, there 
were gathered 250 boys, girls and mothers 


from almost all over our great world. 
Santa was there too (our own Billy 
Massee)! Every boy, girl baby and mother 
received several presents—dolls, games, 
tops, marbles, and lots of things, I can 
scarcely remember them all! And there 
was enough left for the next shipload of 
our friends who had not yet arrived at 
Ellis Island. It wasa joyoustime. Tears 
turned into sunshine, and sad faces to 
smiles. Just think of making a sad-faced 
boy laugh with the present of a pair of 
shoestrings and some marbles! Was it 
worth while? Do you want to do it again? 
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The day some of these boys and girls 
come to live in your block—and go to your 
school, and they do not understand the 
language you speak, or the way you play, 
give them the glad hand and kind word; 
as you did the glad gift for first Christmas 
in America.” 


WINNERS OF THE PRIZE POSTERS 


The beautiful posters given by the 
National Booksellers Association to our 
Crusader Companies for reading the mis- 
sionary books suggested by the C. W. C. 
have been awarded. Each book in the 
list was valued at 10 points and the Com- 
panies securing the most points were given 
the posters. 

Company No. 752, Broadway Church, 
Paterson, N. J., had the best record with 
730 points; the next was Company No. 
65, First Church, Lafayette, Indiana, with 
640 points; and Company No. 689, 
Blackfoot, Idaho, with 470 points. 

In addition to those listed iast month 
are the following: First Baptist Church, 
Hyattsville, Md.; Waynesburg, Pa. ;Farm- 
ington, Me.; Sidney, Ohio; Ipswich, So. 
Dak.; Wellington, Kans.; Danvers, Mass.; 
St. John’s, Kans.; Baptist Church, Shelby, 
Ohio; Verona, Wis.; Frenchtown, N. J.; 
Stoughton, Wis.; Pittsfield, Ill.; Jay, Me.; 
Peterboro, N. H.; Young America Church, 
Galveston, Ind.; United Baptist Church, 
Milo, Me.; River Rouge Church, Detroit, 
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Mich.; North Baptist Church, Lansing, 
Mich.; Sixth Avenue Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SUCCESSFUL PUZZLERS 


The following Crusaders sent in a cor- 
rect list of the New Year’s Resolutions 
which were given in January MIssIOoNs: 

Helen Goodwin, Carrie Cooper and Ruth 
Lewis, Northwood, N. H.; Elizabeth Edge, 
Wilmington, Delaware; Constance Wood, 
Biddeford, Maine; Elizabeth McKinnon, 
Page, N. Dakota; Helen Jackson, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Jessie Blowers, East Poultney, Vt.; 
Mildred Scott, Everett, Washington. 

I resolve to: Have a smile always. Get 
a Foot of Dimes right away. Solve all 
puzzles in Missions this year. Write a 
letter to a friend through the Contribu- 
tors’ Club. Get a new member for our 
Crusader Company. Senda valentine toa 
Missionary. 


PuzzLes U-AuTo-KNow 


Give the name of an automobile for the 
answer to the following, numbering them 
in order as: I. Detroiter; 2. Paige. Send 
answers to Miss Mary L. Noble, 218 Lan- 
caster Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

1. An inhabitant of the greatest auto- 
mobile city. 

2. Part of a book. 

3. Theauthor of Poor Richard’s Almanac. 

4. A high®ecclesiastical official. 


5. The crossing of a stream. 
6. A river in New York State. 
7. To penetrate and a weapon. 
8. Unequaled. 
g. A city near San Francisco. 
10. Fuel. 
11. Color. 
12. A city in Michigan. 
13. Going higher (as pronounced by a 
cockney). 
14. To avoid. 
15. A boy’s name and the reverse of ill. 
16. An early inhabitant of Great Britain, 
17. A famous pitcher. 
18. Across the country. 


C. W. C. Mantius, N. Y. 


These boys and girls of the Crusader 
Company in Manlius, N. Y., are live wires. 
This was not an extra occasion when an 
effort was made to get every member out, 
but a good day fora picture. It pays to go 
to every meeting there, for nobody ever 
knows what will ‘‘come of it.”” These 
boys and girls appear in MISSIONS as a 
consequence, and that is a distinction, 
and their smiles will be answered by smiles 
in China, Japan, India, Africa, and the far 
corners of our own land. 


Vay < Tirtd 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 











ISN’T THIS A SPLENDID BAND OF CRUSADERS ORGANIZED AT MANLIUS, NEW YORK 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLA SUTTON AITCHISON 
100 Alta Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


























Leavening Missions with Brains 


“We try to have every program differ- 
ent.” 

“We are sparing no pains to serve up 
missionary information in such attractive 
form as to win those to whom the word 
Missions is taboo.”’ 

Communications like the above have 
come in such unprecedented numbers of 
late as to incline us to the opinion that 
Mohammed, convinced of the fultility 
of beckoning the Mountain any longer, 
has stirred himself and set forth on his 
journey. And it is an adventure vastly 
beneficial to Mohammed, we should say, 
judging from the improvement in the mis- 
sionary meetings we have recently at- 
tended. 

We are glad to present some most at- 
tractive plans fresh from the field. Don’t 
be afraid of the work they seem to entail. 
The downright laziness of church folk 
about their Master’s business is the chief 
cause of lack of interest in missions. 


ScorING A BuLv’s-EyveE Hit sy InpI- 
RECTION 


“‘T would rather go toa missionary meet- 
ing where Mrs. Whittemore serves the 
program than to a club meeting,’ said 
a prominent woman in Waterville, Maine, 
recently. Mrs. E. C. Whittemore is noted 
for making all her programs “‘different”’; 
but surely the one described below by one 
of her intimates in unusual in the adroit- 
ness with which the missionary bait is 
concealed. 

Among Mrs. Whittemore’s friends were 
several club women who, being avowed 
disbelievers in missions, would hardly 
have accepted an invitation to a labeled 
meeting. Determined that they should 
know something of the Oriental work car- 
ried on by our two missionary societies, 
she sent out attractive invitations to an 
“Afternoon Tea.’’ After about half an 
hour of promiscuous chatting among the 
guests, another woman (by pre-arrange- 
ment) entered late. ‘‘O, Iam so glad you 
could come after all,’’ exclaimed the hos- 
tess, as this belated friend came down the 
stairs. ‘‘I am so anxious to know whether 
you have heard from Mary lately”— 
Mary supposedly being a relative who had 
recently moved to San Francisco. ‘I 
certainly have had a letter,”’ was the reply, 
‘and it was so unusually interesting that I 
brought it with me.’’ At this point several 
others broke in with natural questions 
about Mary’s health, family, etc., thus 
awakening the interest of those to whom 
“‘Mary” was a stranger. When the time 
seemed ripe, the hostess exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, 


now let’s hear what Mary says for herself!”’ 
and the letter was read aloud. The first 
part of it was of a general character; but 
presently it passed into a breezy account 
of a recent visit to our Chinese kinder- 
garten at San Francisco (the material 
being taken mainly from the leaflet, ‘“‘ At 
the Top of the Hill’’); and various women 
who had been previously primed, inter- 
rupted with-pertinent questions. When 
the reading was finished, a guest said, 
‘Why, I did not know we Baptists did 
work like that. Don’t they have public 
schools for the children?’”’ And another 
woman was all ready to tell why we had 
to reach the Chinese that way. ‘That 
reminds me of an article I read concerning 
the Chinese,’’ said another guest, and still 
another exclaimed, ‘‘Why, I heard we 
sent over to China and got a girl especially 
to teach in this school.’’ Someone else 
remarked that the Home Mission So- 
ciety had sent to China for one of the na- 
tive pastors. At this point, the hostess 
produced calendars showing the Chinese 
Kindergarten with the children playing 
with Martha Sun, the daughter of the 
Chinese colporter, Sun Sing, working under 
our Board, and the women were more than 
interested when told how Martha played 
American music for the little folks. 

By this time the guests were thoroughly 
aroused, and one of them asked if Chinese 
Sunday schools were really a_ success, 
another one giving a comprehensive an- 
swer. Some one else inquired whether any 
Chinese work was being done in Water- 
ville, and was given an outline of the little 
already undertaken. One woman said 
she had a Chinese laundryman who, com- 
ing in while she was singing a hymn one 
day, remarked shyly but proudly, “I 
sing in my Sunday school, too.” Upon 
inquiry, she found he was a member of a 
Chinese Sunday school back in Brooklyn. 

Tea and rice wafers were presently 
served in this notable gathering, but so 
keen was the interest that the conversation 
went right on. The “uninterested” 
women had assimilated more knowledge of 
our work that afternoon than the tactful 
hostess had dared to hope for. When the 
guests were leaving Mrs. Whittemore 
asked one of the club women who did not 
believe in missions how she liked a mis- 
sionary meeting. ‘‘ Missionary meeting,” 
the woman exclaimed; ‘‘I have never been 
to one!” ‘‘O, but you were, this after- 
noon,’”’ Mrs. Whittemore replied. ‘‘ Well,” 
said her guest, “‘if this isa missionary meet- 
ing, when will your next one be? I cer- 
tainly thought I was at a ‘tea,’ meeting a 
lot of bright women who knew a great deal 
more about the people in the United 


States than I did. I enjoyed it. I'll come 
again if I’m asked.” 

It had taken a great deal of work; for 
the hostess had prepared the parts and 
given them out a month beforehand, even 
holding a ‘‘dress rehearsal”’ so that each 
one knew just where to break in and make 
it areal conversation. But how well worth 
while it was for even one woman awoke 
to the fact that missions were the finest 
kind of social service, vitally linked up 
with both our individual and national 
well-being. 

Materials for a replica of the foregoing, 
or for a similar program on any desired 
topic can be secured from the Literature 
Headquarters of the General Board of 
Promotion, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. An afternoon on ‘Japanese in 
America,”’ with our Japanese Home, in 
Seattle, as the central topic, would be 
equally good. Call it ‘‘A Parlor Conver- 
sazione,”’ or, “‘A Japanese (or Chinese) 
Afternoon Tea.’’ Mix brains with your 
“‘tea”’ and don’t be afraid to stir them 
hard! 


A PARLOR Pow-Wow 


Another of Mrs. Whittemore’s popular 
meetings was given asa Parlor Campfire or 
Pow-Wow. The devotional exercises 
were conducted by a young woman dressed 
in Indian costume, using Isabel Craw- 
ford’s Twenty-third Psalm in the sign 
language. A tent had been set up in the 
back parlor, and several women in Indian 
costume were seated around a camp fire 
improvised from branches over a red elec- 
tric light bulb, with a kettle suspended 
from a tripod. These women talked as if 
at a council meeting, telling of the condi- 
tions on their several reservations, what 
the Home Mission Societies were doing for 
them, what more needed to be done, etc. 
Then the women mingled with the other 
guests, one woman in costume being pre- 
pared with seven important facts about 
herself, also with general information to 
give in answer to questions concerning her 
tribe. The seven facts she told to seven 
different guests. Then during the serving 
of refreshments (a sort of Indian stew, 
with crackers), the seven different women 
to whom she had told her facts were ca!led 
upon to repeat the facts to the company. 
Thus was the information disseminated 
and popularized. 

A meeting like the foregoing can easily 
be arranged with material from ‘‘Ocean 
to Ocean,” pp. 62-68, ‘‘Four Roads 
Out,’”’ and other Indian literature. In 
the set of programs accompanying from 
““Ocean to Ocean’”’ is an excellent ready- 
made ‘‘pow-wow,” arranged by Mrs. 
H. E. Morrow, with its material all at 
hand, in the volume. Try it. 


We are compelled to hold over a col- 
umn of excellent matter in type for this 
Open Forum. It will keep, however, and 
the reader will have so much more to look 
forward to next month. 
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ORIGINATED AND DRAWN BY BERTHA BENNETT 


SERIES FOR 1922. No. 3. SELF-EXPLANATORY 


Each of the above pictures indicates what it represents. Somewhere in this issue 
will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. Can you guess them? 

Three prizes will be given, as follows, for the year 1922: 

First Prize—Two missionary books, selected by the winner, for correct answers to 
the 66 puzzles in the eleven issues of 1922. 

Second Prize—One missionary book, for correct answers to five puzzles in each 
issue, or for 55 correct answers out of the 66. 

Third Prize—A year’s subscription to Missions, for correct answers to four puzzles 
out of the six in each issue, or 44 correct answers out of the 66. The subscription will be 
sent to any address. 

Send answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLES Tying, not tieing, or tyeing. 
1. March Prejudice, not predjudice. 
2. Rev. and Mrs. Joseph Paul and Ruth Vegetation, not vegatation. 
Paul Counterfeit, not counterfiet. 
3. Miss Mabel Ivins Existence, not existance. 
4. Pres. Z. T. Hubert, of Jackson Appalling, not appaling. 
5. Mary C. Ayers Indigenous, not indigeneous. 
6. Harold Fonville Compulsory, not compulsary. 
Monastery, not monestary. 
Worps FREQUENTLY MISSPELLED Fascinating, not facinating. 


Calendar, not calender. Great Britain, not Great Britian. 


Repetition, not repitition. S M 
Accommodate, not acommodate. CHEERS, Seer 
Accessible, not accesible. Bartholomew, not Batholomew. 


Attorney, not attorny. Nathanael, not Nathaniel. 


Forgetting, not forgeting. N azareth, not Nasereth. 
Aqueduct, not aquaduct. Simon the Zealot, not Zealous. 


Indigestible, not indigestable. 
Laudable, not laudible. THE FOUNDER OF METHODISM 


Putrefaction, not putrifaction. John Wesley, not Westley. 
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Baptist Institute, Philadelphia 
BY ALMA J. NOBLE 


My first visit to the Baptist Institute in 
Philadelphia was a perfect realization of 
all good things I had heard about it. Do 
you all know what B. I. stands for? It is 
one of our Training Schools for Baptist 
girls who are preparing for definite Chris- 
tian work here in our country, as pastor’s 
assistants or regular home missionaries, 
or planning to go to the foreign field. I 
had visited our Missionary Training School 
in Chicago several times but this was my 
first introduction to this happy home. 
I say that advisedly, for. it surely has a 
homey atmosphere from the minute you 
enter the reception hall until you reluc- 
tantly say good-bye. There are 62 de- 
voted students there, and I wish you could 
see what bright, sunny, pretty rooms they 
have, and every one I saw as neat as wax. 
Mrs. Wilbur was a gracious hostess and 
capped the climax by appearing most un- 
expectedly at my room and Mrs. Swain’s 
long after the curfew hour with some left- 
over ice cream and crackers. At the end 
of a perfect day of hard work perhaps it 
didn’t taste good! The girls do all the 
work except laundry, and under the super- 
vision of two dietitians provide three good 
mealsa day. My.stay was only over night 
but I hope to be invited again, and I 
recommend the Institute most heartily 
to any girl who wishes this particular 
kind of training for definite Christian 
service. The President is Dr. J. M. Wil- 
bur, 1425 Snyder Ave., Philadelphia. 


Coming with Coins 


How are you coming, boys and girls? 
From what I hear, you are all going over 
the top like real Crusaders. The Woman’s 
Societies want the job finished this month, 
so I am counting on you to hustle. And I 
have ‘‘A bright idea.’’ Did you ever play 
that game, “I have an idea?’’ You can 
begin to guess now what my idea is, but 
you won’t have to guess long if you keep 
on reading this paragraph, because I am 
going to tell. As soon as you get all your 
links in the love chain and all your Feet of 
Dimes (I expect some boys will have two 
feet in it and others will scoot along with 
one) I want you to write me a note telling 
how you got your money. Every one is 
keen to know how we Crusaders are com- 
ing out and so we'll tell them how we did 
it. Please be prompt with your letters 
and see that I get them by March 25. 
You can say that you saved it, or earned 
it making candy, or doing errands, or 
shoveling snow, or took it out of your al- 
lowance, or got your uncle to help, or all 
the other ways you worked for it. Put a 
red mark on your calendar on March 25 
which will remind you of the letter. 


Mary L. NoBLe, 
218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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When raw cold winds blow 


DRINK 
Baker’s 
Cocoa 


It imparts a_ cheering 
warmth, valu- 
able nutrition 
and hasa most 
delicious fla- 
vor. The very 
odor ofa steam- 
ing cup is ap- 
wco.v.erarorr, petizing and 
attractive. Itis absolute- 
ly pure and of high grade. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO., LTD. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 

















MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Will send you free upon request the complete 50th 
Anniversary catalogue of general merchandise. 
This book will bring you the full advantage of all 
our Fifty Years’ experience in creating low prices 
on goods of standard serviceable quality. 


Our export department is shipping regularly 
to all parts of the world. OUR MISSIONARY 
BUREAU attends to the assembling, packing and 
shipping of missionary baggage and supplies. Save 
money by taking advantage of our low foreign 
freight rates. Ask for our Missionary Circular 
No. 50K. 

Our customers order from us absolutely without 
risk. WE GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY 
OF OUR MERCHANDISE ANYWHERE IN 
THE WORLD. 
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Thank Offering Call 


The annual Thank Offering of the Free 
Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society will 
be observed as usual in the month of May. 
As the nations of the world are today en- 
gaged in seeking a common ground of un- 
derstanding, and selfish interests are being 
subordinated to a real desire to work in 
harmony for the common good, let us 
thoughtfully and seriously seek to dis- 
cover, in the present trend of affairs, every 
reason for thankfulness in the promise of 
better things that the future holds. 


“Not by Eastern windows only, when day- 
light comes, comes in the light. 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly — 
but Westward look! the land is bright.” 


Alice J. Merryman, Doris E. Folsom, 
Blanche C. Butterfield, Thank Offering 
Committee. 

Send orders for supplies for this service 
to the treasurer, Miss Edna A. Folsom, 8 
Pleasant Ave., Sanford, Maine. 


WANTED—Lantern Slides 


Help to illuminate the Dark Continent! 
If your church received over 1,500 new 
members last year and the revival was still 
going on, and if many of these were adults 
who could not read nor write and who 
would never be able to learn, how would 





you bring Christian truths to their minds 
in a way that would make a lasting im- 
pression? Amongst the agencies would 
you not try to visualize these so that the 
message would enter through the eye as 
well as the ear? 

The condition spoken of exists at our 
Sona Bata station in the Belgian Congo. 
If we are going to safeguard the results 
of the revival and keep many of these peo- 
ple from drifting back into old heathen 
customs we must continue to sow in their 
minds the great Bible teachings. 

Any church having a set of slides on 
the Life of Christ, Life of Paul, Old and 
New Testament Characters, etc.; or such 
a set as Pilgrim’s Progress, can do some 
real mission work by sending it to P. A. 
MacDiarmid, care A. B. F. M. S., 267 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Uniting in Fellowship of Prayer 


A series of topics for prayer and medita- 
tion, entitled ‘‘ The Fellowship of Prayer,”’ 
has been prepared by the Federal Council’s 
Commission on Evangelism. The plan 
was begun last year, when ‘‘ The Fellow- 
ship of Prayer’’ at Lenten time was adopt- 
ed officially by two denominations and 





also used by thousands of members of 
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_ other churches. 





So notable were the re- 
sults felt to be that this year a special 
Lenten Fellowship Committee was cre- 
ated by the Commission on Evangelism 
to secure a wider observance of this prayer 
season and the use of the special ‘‘ Fellow- 
ship”’ booklet, which can be furnished 
at two cents each when ordered in lots of 
five or more. 


REAL CLEANLINESS 


yo constantly wash your night- 
gowns, sheets and quilts, but 
it’s impossible to wash a mattress. 
The EXcELsior Protectors will 
keep the mattress fresh and clean. 

They are made in all sizes for bed 
or crib and quilted so that they re- 
main soft and light and fluffy in 
spite of washing and continued use. 

We have made Mattress Protec- 
tors on our patented machines for 
over thirty years and guarantee 
every Protector. 

The best hotels and institutions 
throughout the country use EXCEL- 
SIOR PROTECTORS on their mattress- 
es. Prove this next time you are at 
a good hotel by turning back the 
sheets and look at our Protectors 
with the little red trade mark sewed 
in one corner. 

None genuine without trade mark. 

Because of their many features, 
they are especially suited to use on 
Baby’s crib. They protect the child 
as well as the mattress—save time 
and labor. 

Endorsed by physicians and used 
by the best families who know. 

One trial will convince you 
beyond any doubt. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 
15 LAIGHT ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 














GREAT salesman has laid downasa 
first principle of success: ‘“The only 
way to succeed is to work. To outrival 
others, do double work. Learn twice as 
much as they do—both of pitfalls and 
peaks.” The men in our organization 
have had long experience not only in 
avoiding the pitfalls of printing, but in 
scaling the peaks of good typography. 
And it is axiomatic that really good print- 
ing requires twice as much work as half- 
way printing. 
Redfield-Kendrick-Odell Co. 
INCORPORATED 
Printers - Engravers - Map Makers 


311 West Forty-THIRD STREET, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE BRYANT 4717 














Crannell; Pocket Lessons. 


Full Bible text for all the Interna- 
tional Lessons for 1922, with Analyses, 
References, and Daily Bible Readings. 
Vest-pocket size, 234 x 534 inches. 200 
pages. Strong cloth binding 

Ghe Judson Press 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















ae CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE AND MARBLE 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


at art Glass Company 


Dept.2¥) 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Enlarged Bible Work Made Possible 
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Publication Society to publish certain editions of the Bible, for which there 
is a present urgent demand, and also to create an endowment fund with the remainder, 
the income from which each year shall be available for the publishing of the Scriptures. 


The Publication Society now has in hand a splendid edition of the complete Russian 
Bible, which was undertaken without sufficient designated funds, hoping that individual 
gifts might be had to enable its publication. The same is true of a separate edition of the 


Russian New Testament. 
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C- “JHE American Baptist Home Mission Society, recognizing the strategic place & 

“ which the Word of God occupies in all missionary endeavors, has most gen- YS 
erously released to the American Baptist Publication Society $750,000 

Z of its askings for equipment in the New World Movement, to enable the 
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The Society is asked to publish an Esthonian New Testament with the Psalms, and to 
provide an extra set of plates of this work to be used in printing the book in Europe The 
Gospels in Spanish are already available; the Society ought to provide the whole New 
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Testament, at least, in this language. Then, too, there is need for a larger fund for printing 
the Scriptures in English. The needs for this work in terms of dollars are as follows: is 
To complete the RUSSIAN BIBLE, at least ..................... $10,000 e 
To make plates and provide an initial edition of 3,000 copies of the us 
1s a Esthonian New Testament and Psalms .................... 12,000 
nly To provide extra set of plates Esthonian New Testament and Psalms 500 
val For the Spanish ANGuRE WEG HEMI ER Ol ls ao. etal a Six ee aden Gi aS eg ae 15,000 
; te For the publication of Scriptures in English..................... 50,000 
ion OS So ae eink rie wa teat a Rites Mi Pa a Waals RO ee $87,500 
in 
i The Society hopes that the full $750,000 will be given to the Bible work it is doing for 
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the denomination. The following distribution of this amount is proposed: 


That $150,000 be designated for expenditure in publishing the Scriptures; that a fund 
of $600,000 be set up as a Bible Endowment Fund. 

New gifts to the American Baptist Home Mission Society may be designated for this & 
SPECIAL BIBLE WORK of the American Baptist Publication Society, or for any part & 
thereof, and be counted in the $100,000,000, up to the total amount of $750,000. Should & 
designated gifts for this purpose exceed this amount, the excess would necessarily have to & 


be considered as outside the $100,000,000. 4S 
The generous act of the Home Mission Society makes it possible for those who greatly 4 
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desire to extend the distribution of God’s Word among the unchurched peoples of the 
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earth, to give directly for that purpose. 
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NOTE.—It is to be remembered that no part of this money. is available except as it may be 

given hereafter for this Special Bible Work. The gifts of our people alone make possible . 

the giving of God’s Word to the peoples of the world. x 

GILBERT N. BRINK, D.D. SAMUEL G. NEIL, D.D. be 

% Executive Secretary Bible and Field Secretary us 
& &, 
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Stewards of Redemption 

Stewards of Possessions. Luke 12:15. S 
For a man’s life consisteth not in the O r es 
abundance of the things which he possess- B X 
eth. Read Luke 12:1-21. Ae 

Meditation: By the doctrine of steward- “ee 
ship all that a man is and has belongs to SERVICE—HeGiveth Life Easter Post Cards with : 
God, who trusts him to use all, for the real s teone Verses 
owner. Life, therefore, consists in the ie crip ure ve ve 

. ’ This is a new ser- No. 854 of t 
manner of handling God’s property rather vice by Edith San- - > 
than in the amount of it. ig Mics gy and 

; : . Harold Lowden met 

Prayer—For God’s blessing on money who have collabor- Ros 
given for others’ good and for the program ~ ee ygprnnaag boca 
of stewardship. vices ever issued. f te: 

Stewards of Hearts. Luke 12:34. For a oo ai 
where your treasure is, there will your it to those schools my: 
heart be also. Read Luke 12:22-40. esiring an out- 

oe 3 ; of-the-ordinary ser- 

Meditation: It is possible to handle vice; one that is “a 
money so as to fill the world with light and Tecuees tapth — alt 
love, and the heart of its administrator Scare N 

- Nev 
with the very nature of God. $6.00 a hundred $3.25 for fifty 7 6 

Prayer—For eager response to the calls 80 cents a dozen 1 pes 

Sample copy, 7 cents oe witl 
for benevolences. said 

Stewards of Talents. Luke 12:48. And Sms Tees pert cotle SD aaee at 

° . . ° priate Kaster Verses. eautiiu esigns 1 u 
to whomsoever much is given, of him shall Easter Offering colors. $1.25 a hundred. wiles 8. 
much be required. Read Luke 12-41-59. aia Sidaaintebesedneenee Phe 

Meditation: It is fair that large returns Envelopes Easter Card | 

. rds 9. 
should be demanded on large investments; An entirely new design lithographed in colors ibys keey 
but how easy it is to regard large natural on strong white paper. " A ro ‘of een peoy 
endowment, rich educational opportu- ful Easter Cards , 
nities, sizable inheritances, fortunate situa- ae saleable at 
tions, etc., as one’s own for selfish use. Greetings, appro- 

Prayer—For recruits for the ministry, Be er W 
Christian service; for educational institu- poetry. Each with mem 
tions. envelope. ize O Circ 

: 13% x44, 
Stewards of Redemption. Luke 13:21. It 30 cents a set, email alias SION 
is like unto leaven. Read Luke 13:1-21. en , Eack 

Meditation: Is it possible that the forces Clut 
of redemption are put in charge of men like Easter Folders mucl 
myself? Yes, if you and I and our fellow ehaaiien 4 Seneed Series No. 801. A set use ¢ 
Christians are faithful stewards the world of ten exquisite Easter the « 

x Folders with beautiful de- 
will be redeemed. To the measure of un- signs and Easter Greet- Ques 

. 2 Saris 9 4 s 
faithful stewardship it is unredeemed. Pastor’s Easter Greeting ings, together with Bible use t 

Prayer—That Christians may rise to Card poetry. Each with en- mem 
the privilege of redeeming the world. No. 892 velope. Size of card 34 x It m 

ae 414. 50 cents a set, 

Stewards of Personalities. Luke 13:24. Ministers and others have wanted a card con- postpaid. the r 
Read Luke 13: 22-35. taining a suitable Easter thought that could be notte 

Madiletion: Given a certain rsonalit sent to members of their congregation or friends. gs Be 2. —— ~~ 

: : *s y uae — 
one may — or a it. teward- ' ae 3 a 
ship means that a man has no license to . be ope Ton 

3 4 : : fi 
deal carelessly with his soul; it belongs to tn Easter Free oe 

Prayer—A vow to God zealously to a 
guard our souls. age ch , ee A 

Humility a Fruit of Stewardship. Luke at re : “tate 

m Crs an ee bring 
14:11. Read Luke 14:1-14. i] tis wrrection hana 

Meditation: Where is there room for “is Pion life yearl 
pride? What value can there be in pride? vue oy the cl 
There is place for joy—joy like that of oe . os famil 
Jesus, and his way is plain and simple— This dainty card with choice Easter designs ; for th 
doing things for others. and appropriate message answers the purpose. Size 434 x 434. Landscapes with garlands of mont. 

Size 314 x 436 inches. flowers. Four designs of lilies, arbutus, violets, to me 

Prayer—For worthy work for others. Each with an envelope at $2.50 a hundred. and daffodils. $3.00 a hundred. Th 

The Ripe Fruits of Stewardship. Luke peceil 
14:23. Read Luke 14:15-35. Send for Iilustrated Circular of Easter Supplies examy 

Meditation: Jesus had the vision of a 
whole world redeemed. He committed to ‘ai 

: ? : i 
his followers the business of making actual AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY noha 
that idea. This is the master enterprise Rev. E 

(The Judson Press) Burma 
of the race. 1917 fr 

Prayer—For our missionary enterprise PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS — 
and all responsible for its administration. LOS ANGELES KANSAS CITY SEATTLE TORONTO hadema 

Oregon 





—From ‘‘ The Fellowship of Prayer.” 
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With Our Friends 


William G. Russell, State Director 
of Promotion for Pennsylvania, outlines 
the objectives adopted by the Goshen 
Baptist Church, which over-subscribed 
its quota in the first campaign and is still 
loyally ready to aid in the finish-up. 

1. The church will give first place to the 
promotion of prayer for the achievement 
of the world task. 

2. It will aim to have every family in the 
membership a subscriber to Missions, The 
Baptist and other denominational journals. 

3. It will provide missionary education 
for all their groups. 

4. It will encourage their young people 
to enlist in a life of service and assist them 
to obtain an adequate training. 

5. It will aim to have every member a 
subscriber to the local budget and the 
New World Movement. 

6. It will urge every member to unite 
with the Stewardship League. 

7. It will give first place to the needs of 
the denominational enterprises. 

8. It will remit monthly all contribu- 
tions to the New World Movement. 

g. As evangelism is fundamental, it will 
keep this uppermost in the minds of the 
people through the year. 


Here is a Fine Method 


We live in a mining town. Church 
membership of 226. We have a Mission 
Circle of 140. We take 40 copies of Mis- 
sions. Weare divided into four divisions. 
Each division has a Missions Magazine 
Club Manager. All our folk are very 
much interested in the Questions. We 
use a chart at our monthly meetings and 
the division members that get the most 
Questions get a gold star on chart. Also 
use the same method for the division whose 
members have read Missions through. 
It may seem a little childish, but it brings 
the result, and more are going to subscribe 
so they can help their divisions. I thought 
I would tell you so you would keep the 
Questions going.—Mrs. Frances Esketh, 
Monongah, W. Va. 


A Fine Example 


A letter from Mrs. Amy Glenn Warn, 
our club manager at Walker, New York, 
brings the following good news: ‘‘I am 
happy to tell you that our church at their 
yearly meeting voted to put Missions on 
the church budget and send a copy to each 
family in the church. I have been working 
for this, as your club manager, for three 
months, and it is a source of real pleasure 
to me to write you that this is a reality.” 

This is one of the best messages recently 
received. Who will be next to imitate the 
example? 


A Correction in Addresses 


Miss Sarah R. Slater’s address i is at Maymyo and 
not Mandalay, Burma, as stated in January issue. 
Rev. B. C. Case can be addressed at Pyinmana, 
Burma. Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Blanc, who went in 
1917 from the First Baptist Church of Redlands, 
( ‘alifornia, are at Jorhat, Assam. Miss Lucy P. 
onney is at Rangoon. Winslow, Arizona, is the 
home cf E. L, Barkley; E. Fantetti lives at Portland, 
Oregon; and Mrs. Mary M. Allen is in Sacramento. 
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COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 














THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 
A School for Leaders—Founded 1825 


Courses leading to B. D. degree. Special provision for post-graduates. Many 
opportunities for missionary, philanthropic and practical work. Harvard 
University offers special free privileges to approved Newton students. 


GEORGE E. HORR, D.D., LL.D., President NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 











DENISON consists of 


Granville College for Men Shepardson College for Women 
Doane Academy Denison Conservatory of Music 


F. G. BOUGHTON, Secretary, GRANVILLE, OHIO 











The Baptist Missionary Training School 


Prepares Young Women for Larger Christian Service 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for under graduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries 














Theological, Missionary, Religious-Educational College course of 4 years, 
college degree of Th.B. Graduate School of Theology, 3-year course, graduate 
degree of B.D. Two-year Collegiate Training course, Interdenominational. Of 
full college and graduate grade, with a wide range of studies, permeated by a 
remarkable evangelical spirit. Notable faculty and student body. New and 
beautiful fireproof buildings, with dormitories. Organized religious work and 
self-support. For catalog and correspondence, address 


Nathan R. Wood, President, Gordon Bible College, Boston, Mass. 




















PHILADELPHIA 
Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement work, 
etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the 


1834—FRANKLIN COLLEGE—1921 


Standard Baptist College. Democratic spirit. 
Expenses reasonable. Easily accessible to sndian- 


apolis, a city of over 300,000. 
Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual growth 
Address PRESIDENT or DEAN, of the students. Send for catalogue. 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 














IF SOME ONE SHOULD ASK YOU 
ABOUT A WILL 


OUR CORPORATE NAME IS: 


“The American Baptist Home Mission Society” 


CHARLES L. WHITE, Executive Secretary 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer 


23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE KANSAS CITY 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Faculty Well Trained, Able, Experienced in 
Pastorateand Class Room. Three-Year Courses 
for College Graduates, leading to A.B. Courses 
Especially Strong in Education, Homiletics, 
Social Service, Evangelism. Moderate Financial 
Aid. ManychancesforSelf-Support. LargeOppor- 
tunities among Greater Kansas City’s 500,000. 

Women’s Training School. Two Years’ Course. 
Seminary Instruction in Fundamental Studies. 
Other Experts in Specifics. $150 a year. 


Apply President P. W. CRANNELL, D.D., 
336 Lafayette, Kansas City, Kansas. 














OUR CORPORATE NAME 
‘‘WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
HOME MISSION SOCIETY”’ 


Executive Secretary 
KATHERINE S. WESTFALL 


276 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 

















Room 806 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





- WET we) Mm @lUE TILA 


Best materials. Finest workmanship. 
Alaminum or silver plate. Memorial 
sets a specialty. Send for Catalog 


Individual Comm. Service Co. 









BILHORN seston [ae of 
BESTONine & 
FOLDING ORCANS SALE [ALE 

BEGINNING with STYLE X. we Guarantee 


Send for Catalog. Makers of the famous 3and 6-ply OAK CASES aay fy at 
BILHORN BROTHERS, 136 West Lake St., Chicago style G 




















